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PREFACE 


THE  year  1911  is  the  tercentenary  of  the 
Authorised  Version.  Some  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  English  Bible  ought  to  find  its 
place  in  the  education  of  English-speaking  peoples. 
What  steps  led  up  to  the  Authorised  Version  ?  How 
did  it  become  the  one  English  Bible  ?  What  need 
arose  for  the  Revised  Version  ?  In  answering  these 
questions  we  have  to  travel  far — back  to  the  tiny 
streams  and  springs  which  never  ceased  to  flow  from 
the  dawn  of  English  history,  and  early  voices  teaching 
the  English  people  in  their  mother-tongue  the  story  of 
Redemption.  So  we  try  to  learn  how  far  the  teaching 
of  the  Faith  appealed  to  the  mind  of  the  people  and 
moulded  the  national  life  throughout  the  centuries. 
In  many  parishes  of  England  this  history  finds  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name.  At  Charlbury,  we  are  told 
by  a  Saxon  chronicler,  rests  by  the  waters  of  the  river, 
St.  Diuma,  of  Lindisfarne,  missionary  Bishop  to 
Mercia  {circa  a.d.  656).  In  the  days  of  King  James  I., 
Dr.  Ralph  Hutchinson,  Vicar  of  Charlbury,  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Authorised 
Version.  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  claims  three  of 
the  translators.  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  in  London, 
was  the  training-ground   of   at   least   five   of  these 
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scholars,  among  whom  was  Bishop  Andrewes.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  retrospect  is  a  "  pious  "  work.  The 
amount  of  material  at  hand,  especially  concerning 
the  actual  work  at  the  Authorised  Version  during  the 
years  1604  to  1611,  is  singularly  scanty.  During  the 
first  thousand  years  of  our  story  we  have  little  more 
than  signposts  at  long  iatervals  to  guide  us.  One 
of  the  best  modern  accounts  is  given  in  "  The  Evolu- 
tion of  the  English  Bible,"  by  H.  W.  Hoare  (1902). 

JULIUS  D.  PAYNE. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  VERSION  AND  THE 
ANGLO-SAXON  GLOSS  AS  REGARDS  THEIR  CRITICAL 
VALUE  FOR  THE  TEXT  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

{From  Fourth  Edition  of  "  Scrivener,''^  by  Dr.  J.  W. 
Bright,  vol.  ii.,  p.   164.) 

I.  There  is  but  one  known  version  of  the  four  Gospels,  being 
the  only  portion  of  the  New  Testament  that  was  translated  into 
Anglo-Saxon.  This  version  was  made  in  the  south-west  of 
England,  near  Bath,  A.D.  975-1000. 

Four  manuscripts  are  extant  : 

1.  At  Corpus  Christi,  Cambridge  1    i  x-         i 

2.  At  Bodleian  Library  -  ^f  i?^,^^^* 

3.  At  British  Museum,  Cottonian  MSS.  J     ^-^;  ^"""• 

4.  At  Cambridge  University  Library,  dating  about  A.D. 

1050. 

There  are  two  further  copies  extant  : 

5.  A  manuscript  copied  from  that  in|    ^^^.       ^^^^^ 

the  Bodleian  r  4.\,    n  4. 

6.  A  copy  of  this  last        -  |  the  Conquest. 

This  version  is  based  upon  a  type  of  the  Vulgate  manuscripts, 
with  an  admixture  of  the  old  Latin  readings. 

II.  There  are  also  extant  two  Latin  manuscripts  of  the  four 
Gospels,  with  an  interlinear  Anglo-Saxon  gloss  : 

1.  The  Lindisfarne  MS.,   also  known  as  the   "  Durham 

Book."  The  Latin  was  written  by  Eadfrith,  Bishop 
of  Lindisfarne,  A.D.  698-721.  The  Anglo-Saxon  gloss 
was  made  near  Durham,  A.D.  950. 

2.  The  Rushworth  MS.  in  the  Bodleian.     The  Latin  written 

by  the  scribe  Macregol,  about  A.D.  750.  The  Gloss 
in  Anglo-Saxon  by  Farmen  and  Owen,  about 
A.D.  950-1000. 

The  Latin  text  varies  slightly  in  these  two  manuscripts,  and 
is  of  the  Vulgate  type. 
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CHAPTER  I 

Period  I the  teaching  of  the  scriptures 

IN  THE  FIRST  FOUR  CENTURIES. 

THE  teaching  of  the  faith  of  Cheist  was  heralded 
to  all  men,  unlearned  as  well  as  wise,  barbarian 
as  well  as  Greek,  slave  as  well  as  free.  The 
first  publication  was  by  word  of  mouth  to  listening 
ears.  But  while  the  eyewitnesses  of  the  Lord  were 
still  living,  their  disciples  recorded  in  writing  the 
Gospel  narrative.  Thus  the  Apostolic  Church  came 
to  the  world  with  a  book  in  her  hand  which  preserved 
safely  the  authorised  teaching  of  the  first  disciples. 
The  most  important  copies  of  the  Xew  Testament 
books  were  made,  not  for  the  exclusive  use  of  students, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  being  read  publicly  with  the 
official  sanction  of  the  Church,  the  ears  of  the  people 
becoming  familiarised.  At  the  weekly  service  for 
the  breaking  of  the  bread  the  Gospels  were  read 
in  Greek.  Soon  they  were  interpreted  into  the 
mother  -  tongue  of  the  listeners  by  the  reader. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  second  century  all  the  four 
Gospels  were  known  and  venerated  all  over  the 
Christian  world,   and  were    preserved   in  numerous 
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well-known  and  accurate  manuscripts.*  By  this 
time  a  Latin  version  of  the  Bible  was  given  to  the 
Church  of  the  West. 

The  population  of  most  of  the  Roman  Empire  was 
bilingual,  speaking  both  their  native  tongue  and  also 
the  language  of  civilisation.  During  the  first  two 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era  the  language  of  inter- 
change was  Greek.  The  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  their  original  tongue  were  widely  under- 
stood. 

But  there  was  also  the  desire  to  interpret  into  the 
native  tongue  of  each  people  as  they  were  evangelised. 
Accordingly  translations  followed  rapidly  on  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  to  a  people  speaking  a  new 
language.  From  about  the  year  200  onwards  there 
were  Syriac  versions  for  use  at  Damascus  and  Antioch, 
Latin  for  the  Church  in  Africa  and  Europe,  Coptic 
for  Alexandria,  Ethiopic,  and  Gothic  (in  the  fourth 
century).  From  a.d.  200  to  a.d.  400  in  the  West  and 
in  Africa  Latin  began  to  supersede  Greek  as  the 
common  tongue.  Thus,  while  Tertullian  in  a.d.  200 
largely  used  a  Greek  Bible,  and  translated  it  into 
Latin  himself,  Cyprian  in  a.d.  250  strictly  used  a 
LatiQ  Bible  current  in  his  time. 

In  the  missionary  ages  of  the  Church  it  was  a 
native  instinct  to  teach  in  the  mother-tongue  of  each 
people.  The  effect  of  the  new  teaching  throughout 
the  Roman  Empire  was  gradual.  "  The  beginnings 
of  the  new  morality,"  says  Dean  Church,!  "were 
scarcely  felt,  scarcely  known  of,  in  the  vast  movement 
of  affairs  in  the  greatest  of  empires.     By-and-by  its 

*  Cf.  in  Eus.,  V.  8,  Irenaeus,  a.d.  180. 
•j-  "  Gifts  of  Civilisation,"  p.  ]36. 
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presence — strangely  austere,  strangely  gentle,  strangely 
tender,  strangely  inflexible — began  to  be  noticed.  But 
its  work  was  long  only  a  work  of  indirect  preparation. 
Those  whom  it  charmed,  those  whom  it  opposed, 
those  whom  it  tamed,  knew  not  what  was  being  done 
for  the  generations  which  were  to  follow  them.  They 
little  thought  what  was  in  store  for  civil  and  secular 
society  as  they  beheld  a  number  of  humble  men, 
many  of  them  foreigners,  plying  their  unusual  trade 
of  preachers  and  missionaries,  announcing  an  eternal 
kingdom  of  righteousness,  welcoming  the  slave  and 
the  outcast  as  a  brother,  a  brother  of  the  Highest, 
offering  hope  and  change  to  the  degraded  sinner, 
stammering  of  Christ  and  redemption  to  the  wild 
barbarian,  worshipping  in  the  catacombs,  and  meekly 
burying  their  dead — often  their  outraged  and  mur- 
dered dead — in  the  sure  hope  of  everlasting  peace. 
Slowly,  obscurely,  imperfectly,  most  imperfectly, 
these  seeds  of  blessing  for  society  began  to  ripen,  to 
take  shape,  to  gain  power.  The  time  was  still  dark 
and  wintry  and  tempestuous,  and  the  night  was  long 
in  going.  It  is  hard  even  now  to  discern  there  the 
promise  of  what  our  eyes  have  seen.  I  suppose  it 
was  impossible  then.  It  rather  seemed  as  if  the 
world  was  driving  rapidly  to  its  end,  not  that  it  was 
on  the  eve  of  its  most  amazing  and  hopeful  trans- 
formation." The  Cliristian  Church  in  the  early  ages 
made  its  way  because  the  teaching  was  universal, 
popular,  missionary.  The  appeal  was  not  to  the 
solitary  thinker,  but  to  the  heart  and  conscience  of 
the  multitude. 

By  the  year  a.d.  200  Britain,   from  the  lips   of 
teachers  from  Gaul,  had  heard  of  the  faith  of  Christ. 
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As  each  district  came  under  the  influence  of  Roman 
civilisation  and  Roman  towns  and  country-houses 
were  built,  in  the  wake  of  the  Roman  soldiers  and 
merchants  came  the  Christian  teacher.  The  Romans 
found  the  country  largely  in  the  hands  of  Celtic 
nobles,  and  these  soon  moulded  their  own  habits 
and  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  on  a  provincial 
Roman  fashion.  The  population,  instead  of  remain- 
ing sullen  and  alien,  absorbed  the  civilisation  of  their 
conquerors. 

Doubtless  the  Christians  in  Britain  used  the  Latin 
version  in  use  by  the  Cliurch  of  Gaul.  Further,  the 
faith  reached  districts  not  yet  accessible  to  the 
Roman  arms,  being  proclaimed  by  missionaries  and 
interpreted  in  the  tongue  of  the  people.  By  the  year 
300  the  Church  in  Britain  had  Bishops  of  London, 
York,  and  Caerleon,  and  joined  in  accepting  the 
Nicene  Creed.  Sound  in  the  faith,  the  British 
Church  kept  alive  the  missionary  spirit.  Ninian, 
fired  with  the  desire  to  spread  the  Gospel  in  Scotland, 
the  land  of  his  birth,  preached  to  the  Picts.  By 
A.D.  400  the  preaching  of  Ninian  led  the  Picts  of 
Galloway,  and  also  those  to  the  south  of  the  Gram- 
pians, to  welcome  Christianity.  Teaching  in  the 
mother-tongue  was  the  natural  means  of  spreading 
the  faith. 

The  Vulgate. — By  a.d.  400  the  Western  Church 
had  a  standard  Latin  Bible,  the  Vulgate  of  Jerome. 
This  represented  a  gathering  together  of  the  best 
texts  and  versions  of  his  time.  "  You  bid  me,"  says 
Jerome,  "  make  a  nev^  version  out  of  an  old;  that, 
with  copies  of  the  Scriptures  scattered  all  over  the 
world,  I  should  sit  as  presiding  judge  ;  that,  where 
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they  vary,  I  should  decide  which  agree  accurately 
with  the  original  Greek.  Pious  is  the  task,  but  full 
of  danger  and  risk,  to  judge  other  men's  work — oneself 
to  be  subject  to  the  judgment  of  all  men  ;  to  ask  old 
men  to  change  their  way  of  speech,  and  to  bring  back 
a  world  now  grown  grey  to  the  first  lessons  of  child- 
hood." 

No  other  work  has  had  such  an  influence  on  the 
history  of  the  Bible.  For  more  than  a  thousand 
years  it  was  the  parent  of  every  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  Western  Europe. 

Hardly  had  Jerome's  work  been  finished,  and  the 
standard  text  been  established,  when  the  Roman 
Empire  and  Church  began  to  be  swept  over  by 
successive  hordes  of  barbarian  invaders.  In  a.d.  410 
Alaric  took  Rome.  It  was  out  of  these  hordes  that 
the  forefathers  of  modern  Europe  were  to  be  shaped. 

Period  II.— bkitain  and  its  invasion  by 

NEW  EACES. 

During  this  time  of  advancing  waves  of  barbarians 
the  Bible  ceased  for  a  while  to  be  translated.  The 
Latin  Vulgate  sufficed  for  the  teachers  of  Christianity. 
Amid  the  storm  and  wreck,  the  Western  Church 
clung  to  this  version,  so  as  to  have  one  secure  anchor 
of  the  Faith.  Britain  was  finally  deserted  by  the 
Romans  about  a.d.  410.  Christianity  lived  on  in  the 
Celtic  Church,  now  pushed  back  westwards  into  the 
outlying  portions  of  our  islands  before  the  advancing 
invaders.  Still  the  Bible  in  use  was  a  Latin  version  ; 
while  missionary  teaching  went  on  in  the  Celtic 
tongue,  intelligible  to  the  people  at  large.   In  a.d.  429. 
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and  again  in  a.d.  447,  Bishops  from  Gaul,  as  Germ  anus, 
visited  Britain  and  r(;kiridl('d  the  spirit  of  devotioQ 
among  the  Celtic  racje.  In  Ireland  during  the  fifth 
century,  from  a.d.  432  onwards,  Patrick  had  planted 
the  Faith.  Settlements  of  native  clergy  became 
centres  of  education  and  missionary  enterprise. 

Very  difT(!rcnt  was  the  stat(;  of  that  part  of  our 
island  which  we  now  distinguish  as  England.  From 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  c(;ntury  there  had  swept  upon 
the  eastern  coast  continuous  waves  of  invasion. 
Year  after  year  had  witnessed  the  advance  of  Saxons, 
Angles,  and  Jut(;s  towards  the  heart  of  Britain. 
Where  these  barbarous  hordes  settled,  every  trace 
of  Christianity  was  effaced.  "  The  cities  went  to 
ruins.  Christianity  became  extinct,  and  all  culture 
with  it.  There  were  still  Roman  roads  leading  to  the 
walls  and  towers  of  empty  cities  ;  the  Roman  divisions 
of  the  land  were  conspicuous,  the  entrenched  and 
fortified  camps,  the  great  villas  of  the  princely  families, 
churches,  and  burial-places.  But  they  had  become 
bcifon;  the  days  of  Bede  mere  haunt(;d  ruins,  some- 
thing like  the  mysterious  fabrics  which  in  Central 
America  tell  of  the  rule  of  a  mighty  race-  whose  name 
is  forgotten."* 

In  England  proper  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest  was 
gradual  and  complete.  Whereas  in  the  fifth  century 
the  language  was  Celtic,  with  an  admixture;  of  Latin 
in  the  towns  where  the  Romanised  population  was 
gathered,  in  the  course  of  two  hundred  years  Celtic 
disappciared.  A  naw  language,  purely  Teutonic,  had 
become  the  speech  of  the  country — the  speech  of  all 
freemen ;  the  speech  of  all  but  slaves,  bondmen,  and 

*  Stubbs,  '•  Const.  Hist.,"  vol.  i.,  p.  Gl. 
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outlaws  ;  the  speech  which  gave  names  to  all  the 
present  divisions  of  land. 

►Saxons  and  Angles  carried  their  conquests  to  ex- 
termination. They  slew  or  cleared  away  the  former 
inhabitants.  Fiercely  heathen,  they  hated  the  re- 
ligion of  those  whom  it  was  their  work  to  destroy 
from  off  the  land.* 

But  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  from  being 
adventurers  and  invaders,  these  new  peoples  had 
become  at  home  in  their  several  shares  of  England. 
Unaffected  by  foreign  influences,  the  English  had  begun 
to  build  up  their  institutions  out  of  their  own  strong 
and  broad  notions  of  right. 

loNA. — Meantime  the  J3ritish  Church  lived  on  in 
Cornwall,  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  By  the 
niiddle  of  the  sixth  century  we  have  an  important 
missionary  extension.  Finian  had  come  from  St. 
David's  to  Ireland.  His  pupil  Columba  had  secretly 
copied  a  manuscript  of  the  Psalter  belonging  to  his 
iriaster.  Finian  claimed  the  copy.  "  Mine  is  the 
calf  that  is  born  of  my  cow."  In  atonement  for  the 
strife  which  ensued,  Columba  agreed  to  be  banished 
from  his  native  land.  He  landed  in  Scotland  at  lona  in 
A..D.  565.     This  became  the  famous  missionary  centre. 

Augustine  in  Kent. — At  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  came  the  era  of  conversion  for  the  English 
race.  When,  at  the  bidding  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
Augustine  landed  in  Kent  in  a.d.  597,  he  came 
to  evangelise  a  people  with  whose  language  he  had 
no  acquaintance.  When  he  spoke  to  King  Ethel bert 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  crucified  Jesus,  his  speech 
was  translated  to  the  King  by  a  Frankish  interpreter^ 
*  Dean  Church,  "  Beginninf^s  of  the  Middle  Ages." 
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The  appeal  was  almost  entirely,  not  of  force,  but  of 
persuasion  and  example  ;  and  it  gained  its  hold  on 
the  English  race  with  singular  rapidity  and  power. 
It  was  the  teaching  itself,  with  its  nobleness,  its  high 
solemnities,  its  promises,  and  the  consistency  of  its 
teachers,  which  conquered  to  its  obedience  a  people 
whose  customs  and  circumstances  were  strongly 
against  it.  In  England  Christianity  won  its  way,  not 
merely  by  the  support  of  Kings,  but  because  it  was 
a  Gospel  for  the  poor,  the  slave,  the  miserable,  the 
ruined,  a  defiance  to  the  proud,  a  warning  to  the 
great,  a  bridle  to  the  mighty. 

Evangelisation  in  the  Seventh  Century. 

There  were  at  the  opening  of  the  seventh  century 
two  streams  of  Christian  missionary  extension  of  the 
Church.  The  mission  of  Augustine  was  eventually 
responsible  for  the  successful  conversion  of  one-sixth 
of  the  kingdom.  An  important  and  strong  centre, 
that  of  Canterbury,  was  brought  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ.  The  remaining  five-sixths  of  the  country 
owed  Christianity  to  missionaries  from  lona  and 
Lindisfarne.  The  Celtic  Church  of  the  seventh 
century,  keeping  its  peculiar  traditions,  cherishing 
learning  and  high  enthusiasm,  in  complete  isolation 
from  the  rest  of  Christendom,  sent  forth  its  mission- 
aries far  afield. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  century  the  two 
tributaries  met  and  passed  into  one  stream.  There 
followed  an  outburst  of  literary  activity  in  North- 
umbria,  to  which  at  that  early  date  no  parallel  can  be 
found  in  any  other  country  of  the  West.*     A  native 

*  Hoare,  p.  9. 
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Bible  seemed  almost  within  the  reach  of  the  teachers 
of  the  time. 

lona  had  from  its  founding  in  a.d.  563  been  a  centre 
of  Bible  study.  The  Psalms  were  learnt  by  heart. 
Books  were  transcribed  and  illuminated.  Columba 
was  transcribing  the  Psalter  on  the  day  of  his  death 
in  597.  When  Aidan  was  consecrated  in  635  at 
lona,  and  set  out  on  his  mission  to  evangelise  the 
wild  Northumbrian  people,  he  at  once  set  about 
founding  a  similar  centre  of  study  and  missionary 
enterprise  at  Lindisfarne. 

LiNDiSFARNE,  A.D.  635. — At  first  Aidan  could  not 
preach  in  English,  and  King  Oswald,  who  had  learnt 
Erse  while  in  exile  at  lona,  used  to  stand  by  him  and 
tell  the  people  what  he  was  saying.  Soon  Aidan 
formed  a  school  at  Lindisfarne,  and  kept  twelve 
English  youths,  teaching  them,  in  order  that  in  after 
years  they  might  minister  to  their  town  people. 
Especially  they  learnt  the  Psalter.  In  the  primitive 
Church  the  recitation  of  the  Psalms  had  formed  a 
regular  part  of  Christian  worship  ;  and  by  the  early 
missionaries  of  lona  and  Lindisfarne  the  practice 
was  maintained  of  learning  the  Psalms  by  heart. 
Naturally,  as  a  native  ministry  grew  up,  the  desire 
arose  for  a  native  Biblical  literature.  Under  the 
encouragement  and  protection  of  the  Church  a  home- 
born  literature  developed  during  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries,  as  the  handmaid  of  religion,  and  the 
heathen  bard  became  transformed  into  the  Christian 
poet. 

C.EDMON,  A.D.  675. — Such  was  Csedmon.  To  the 
music  of  his  native  harp  the  Bible  story  begins  to 
pass  out  of  its  old  Latin  into  its  new  Anglo-Saxon 
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dress,  from  the  narrow  limits  of  the  parchment  scroll 
to  the  wandering  minstrelsy  of  poetry  in  the  mother- 
tongue.  His  story  shows  how  an  illiterate  farm- 
labourer  became  duly  instructed  in  the  course  of 
sacred  history.  "  His  song,"  says  Bede,  "  was  of 
the  creation  of  the  world,  of  the  birth  of  man,  of 
the  history  of  Genesis.  He  sang,  too,  the  exodus  of 
Israel  from  Egypt  and  their  entrance  into  the  Prom- 
ised Land,  and  many  other  narratives  of  Holy 
Scripture.  Of  the  Incarnation  also  did  he  sing,  and 
of  the  Passion  ;  of  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension 
into  Heaven  ;  of  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
the  teaching  of  the  Apostles."  Thus  the  common 
folk  throughout  the  North  acquired,  in  a  form  which 
fixed  itself  in  their  memories,  a  rudimentary  know- 
ledge of  the  Bible  story. 

Aldhelm,  a.d.  700. — In  the  South,  Aklhelm  wrote 
in  Latin  and  in  Saxon.  He  used  to  compose  popular 
ballads,  and  in  the  garb  of  a  minstrel  take  up  his 
position  on  a  bridge.  Having  attracted  the  peasant 
by  the  sweetness  of  his  song,  the  Bishop  presently 
attuned  his  lay  to  a  religious  note.  Aldhelm  trans- 
lated the  Psalms  into  the  common  tongue.  Under 
his  influence  the  West  Saxon  monasteries  became 
abodes  of  learning. 

CuTHBERT,  DIED  A.D.  687. — Cuthbcrt,  who  had 
been  a  shepherd- boy  on  the  Lammermuir  Hills,  is  an 
example  of  a  native  boy  fitting  himself,  by  his  dili- 
gence in  reading  the  Scriptures,  to  evangelise  his 
fellow-countrymen.  In  664,  when  Boisil,  Cuthbert's 
master,  fell  sick,  Cuthbert  asked  what  they  could  read 
together  that  could  be  finished  in  seven  days.  Boisil 
said  that  he  had  a  copy  of  St.  John's  Gospel  in  seven 
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folded  sheets,  and  that,  with  God's  help,  they  would 
read  a  sheet  a  day.  So  they  read  the  Gospel  together 
for  seven  days,  treating  it  simply  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  their  faith  and  love,  for  they  had  no 
time  to  enter  into  difficult  questions.  After  the 
reading  of  the  seventh  day  Boisil  died.  Cuthbert 
succeeded  him  as  Provost  of  Melrose  Abbey.  Bede 
relates  how  Cuthbert  feared  not  to  travel  in  the  most 
inaccessible  districts,  where  he  frequently  tarried 
for  some  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time,  dwelling 
among  the  mountaineers  and  teaching  them  both  by 
word  and  work.  The  roughest  and  poorest  opened 
their  hearts  and  consciences  to  him  as  he  preached 
the  Word.  He  brought  the  foolish  and  evil  back 
from  idolatrous  incantations  and  spells  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Gospel  and  the  Sacraments.  He  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne  in  685. 

Benedict  Biscop,  a.d.  680. — Benedict  Biscop,  who 
eventually  became  Abbot  of  Wearmoufch,  was  a 
leading  promoter  of  learning  in  the  North.  Besides 
his  noble  collection  of  books,  of  which  Bede  made 
large  use,  Benedict  Biscop  brought  over  a  number  of 
religious  paintings,  which  he  arranged  in  his  churches 
so  as  to  present  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  unable  to 
read  scenes  of  Biblical  history.  "  The  most  illiterate 
peasant,"  says  Bede,  "  could  not  enter  the  church 
without  receiving  profitable  instruction.  He  beheld 
the  lovable  face  of  Christ  and  His  Saints  ;  or  learned 
from  looking  at  the  pictures  the  important  mysteries 
of  the  Incarnation  and  Redemption  ;  or  he  was 
induced  by  the  sight  of  the  Last  Judgment  to  descend 
into  his  own  breast  and  to  deprecate  the  anger  of 
the  Almighty." 
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Bede,  died  a.d.  735. — ^Not  only  did  the  peasantry 
need  an  interpreter  to  teach  them,  but  it  is  clear  from 
Bede's  account  that  to  many  of  the  native  clergy  Latin 
was  an  unknown  tongue.  He  speaks  of  these  native 
clergy  as  "  sacerdotes  idiotse,"  by  which  he  means 
that  they  knew  only  Anglo-Saxon.  Mainly  for  their 
guidance  he  translated  into  the  vernacular  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Creed.  Bede  also  translated  into 
Anglo-Saxon  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  Perhaps  the 
three  earliest  Gospels  had  been  translated  already. 
On  the  even  of  Ascension  Day,  a.d.  735,  Bede 
died,  while  dictating  the  closing  words  of  the 
Gospel. 

Bede's  History  is  the  main  source  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  time.  Nothing  of  Bede's  English  work  has 
come  down  to  us.  No  doubt  it  perished,  like  many 
other  treasures  of  the  Northumbrian  monasteries, 
when  the  Danes  laid  waste  the  land. 

Extant  Northumbrian  Manuscripts. — The  best 
and  purest  text  of  Jerome's  Vulgate  was  preserved  in 
the  Northumbrian  Church.  In  the  two  sister  abbeys 
of  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow,  and  in  Lindisfarne,  were 
copied  manuscripts  famous  alike  for  the  beauty  of 
their  writing  and  illumination  and  for  the  purity  of 
their  text.  Some  half-dozen  have  escaped  the  ravages 
of  the  Danes  and  survived  the  lapse  of  time.  Of 
these  the  most  famous  is  a  manuscript  of  the  whole 
Bible  now  in  the  Laurent ian  Library  at  Florence, 
"  Codex  Amiatinus."  Another  is  that  of  the  Lindis- 
farne Gospels,  which  the  monks  carried  with  them 
wherever  they  went  during  their  seven  years'  wander- 
ings. This  was  produced  by  Bishop  Eadfrith,  Cuth- 
bert's    successor    at    Lindisfarne.     It    is    a   splendid 
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specimen  of  the  native  style  of  illumination.  The 
intricacies  of  the  geometrical  patterns,  combined  with 
figures  of  birds  and  dragon-like  creatures,  and  the 
wonderful  interlacing  of  knots,  are  peculiar  to  Irish 
and  English  work.  The  "  Lindisfarne  Gospels  "  are 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  Another  extant  manu- 
script is  a  tiny  copy  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  which 
was  placed  in  Cuthbert's  coffin.  Another,  preserved 
in  Durham  University,  is  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  said 
to  have  been  written  by  Bede.  All  these  manuscripts 
were  written  within  a  few  years  of  each  other,  and  are 
very  similar  in  text.  It  is  remarkable  that  so  pure 
a  text  should  have  been  preserved  in  Northumbria. 
Probably  this  text  was  copied  from  a  manuscript 
brought  over  by  Benedict  Biscop,  and  its  authority 
may  be  traced  back  as  far  as  a.d.  550.* 

Among  the  Greek  books  in  Benedict's  library  was 
the  text  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  This  book,  which  was  used  by  Bede,  when 
writing  on  the  Acts,  is  the  well-known  "  Codex 
Laudianus,"  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  an  impor- 
tant authority  for  the  text  of  the  Acts. 

There  were  two  schools  of  writing  in  England  in 
these  early  days — at  Canterbury  and  Lindisfarne. 
The  Canterbury  style  of  writing  was  introduced  by 
the  missionaries  from  Rome  after  the  manner  of  the 
Roman  uncials.  This  style,  of  which  the  Canterbury 
Psalter,  written  about  a.d.  700,  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  an  example,  never  made  much  way  in 
England,  and  had  no  effect  in  forming  the  national 
handwriting.     It  was  far  otherwise  with  the  school 

'*'  Chapman,  "  Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Vulgate 
Gospels,"  1908. 
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which  adopted  the  writing  of  the  Scots  or  Irish, 
and  had  its  headquarters  at  Lindisfarne. 

As  in  architecture  the  fashion,  derived  from  the 
Scots,  of  building  square-ended  churches  triumphed 
over  the  apsidal  mode  introduced  by  the  Romans, 
so  it  was  with  handwriting.  The  half-uncial,  round 
handwriting  of  Lindisfarne  became  the  basis  of 
English  handwriting.  Modifications  were  soon  made, 
and  a  native  EngHsh  style  was  evolved,  which  con- 
tinued until  a  new  hand  was  imported  from  Gaul 
towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.* 

Learning  flourished  at  this  time  in  the  West  Saxon 
monasteries,  and  conspicuously  among  women  scholars 
of  monastic  life.  Eadburh,  Abbess  of  Minster,  in 
A.D.  735  wrote  a  volume  containing  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Peter  for  Boniface,  the  English  Apostle  of  Germany. 

Schools  of  true  religion  and  sound  learning  flour- 
ished in  various  centres.  Archbishop  Ecgbert  founded 
a  school  at  York,  himself  giving  instruction  in  the 
Scriptures.  Among  his  many  scholars  was  Alcuin, 
a  Northumbrian  noble,  under  whom  the  library  at 
York  became  famous,  and  who  spread  learning  in  the 
Frankish  kingdom. 

Period  III.— viking  invasions  of  the.  ninth 

CENTUKY,  AND  THE  REVIVAL  OF  LEAENING 
UNDEE  ALFEED. 

In  793  Scandinavian  pirates  burnt  the  monastery 
of  Lindisfarne.     Next  year  they  plundered  Jarrow. 

During  the  ninth  century  all  over  Northumbria 
and  the  Midlands  the  organisation  of  the  Church  was 

*  Hunt,  "English  Church,"  1899. 
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for  a  time  all  but  destroyed  by  Viking  invasions. 
Churches  and  monasteries  sank  into  ruins  ;  their 
ministers  and  congregations  were  scattered  or  slain. 
Even  in  Wessex  the  century  of  wars  with  the  Danes 
had  wellnigh  obliterated  learning. 

Alfred. — King  Alfred  set  himself  to  restore  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  He  called  to  mind  how 
"  before  all  was  ravaged  and  burnt  the  churches 
throughout  all  the  English  kin  were  filled  with 
treasures  and  books  ;  the  happy  times  that  once  had 
been  when  the  Kings  who  ruled  obeyed  God  and  His 
evangelists  ;  when  the  Religious  Orders  were  earnest 
about  doctrine  and  learning,  and  all  the  services  they 
owed  to  God."  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he 
says  :  "  So  clean  was  the  decay  that  there  were  very 
few  on  this  side  of  the  Humber  who  could  understand 
their  service  in  English,  or  translate  a  letter  from 
Latin  into  English  ;  and  I  believe  not  many  beyond 
Humber.  So  few  were  there  that  I  cannot  remember 
a  single  one  south  of  Thames  when  I  came  to  the 
kingship." 

Having  procured  the  help  of  learned  men,  such  as 
Asser,  Alfred  called  on  the  English  Church  again  to 
undertake  its  old  work  of  education.  He  commanded 
his  Bishops  to  see  that  the  sons  of  freemen  should  be 
set  to  learn,  until  they  were  well  able  to  read  English 
writing.  His  own  children  learnt  Psalms,  and  read 
English  books,  and  specially  poems.  While  providing 
schools  for  his  people,  Alfred  saw  that  there  was  need 
for  books  in  English.  Such  books  as  were  left  in  his 
kingdom  were  in  Latin,  and  few  could  read  them. 
He  wondered  that  none  of  the  wise  men  among  the 
English  in  earlier  times  had  translated  books  into 
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their  own  langu&.ge.  He  set  himself  to  translate  a 
large  part  of  Bede's  "  Church  History,"  and  Gregory 
the  Great's  "  Pastoral  Charge."  Thus  Alfred  was  the 
father  of  English  prose.  Much  English  poetry  existed 
before  his  time.  Also  we  owe  to  King  Alfred  the 
beginning  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  which  is  the 
highest  narrative  authority  from  the  end  of  Bede's 
History  to  a.d.  1154. 

Alfred,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  engaged  in 
the  translation  of  the  Psalms  into  the  vernacular 
dialect.  The  only  translation  of  any  part  of  the 
Scripture  by  him  which  remains  is  a  copy  of  the 
Ten  Commandments,  with  passages  from  the  twenty- 
first,  twenty-second,  and  twenty-third  chapters  of 
Exodus,  prefixed  to  the  body  of  laws  which  he 
composed. 

For  full  seventy  years  after  Alfred's  death  the 
translations  which  he  made,  and  caused  to  be  made, 
were  the  only  English  books  of  religion  and  learning. 

Among  the  Cottonian  manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum  is  the  beautiful  volume  called  the  "Durham 
Book,"  or  "the  Lindisfame  Gospels" — already 
noticed  as  a  Northumbrian  manuscript — containing 
a  copy  of  the  four  Gospels  in  the  Latin  text  of 
Jerome,  with  an  interlinear  translation  in  Anglo- 
Saxon.  The  Anglo-Saxon  translation,  as  appears 
from  a  note  at  the  end,  was  made  by  Aldred,  a 
priest.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
time  of  Alfred.     The  handwriting  is  remarkably  fine. 

Next  in  the  list  of  Saxon  versions  stands  the 
"  Rushworth  Gloss,"  now  in  the  Bodleian.  This 
version  is  also  interlined  with  the  Latin  text,  and  was 
written  about  the  same  period.     It  is  an  "  Evangelis- 
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tarium  " — viz.,  contains  the  four  Gospels.  At  the 
end  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  the  translator's  name 
is  given,  "  Farmen  Presbyter  this  book  thus  glossed." 

Generally  the  work  of  Alfred  and  the  impulse 
which  he  gave  to  learning  saved  the  Church  and  the 
country  from  imminent  danger.  In  the  South  and 
West  he  stemmed  the  tide  of  barbarism,  with  its 
attendant  abject  superstitions,  which  had  begun  to 
sweep  over  the  North.  No  King  has  left  behind  him 
so  lofty  and  stainless  a  record.  The  active  principle 
of  his  life  was  the  love  of  God.  He  always  carried 
about  with  him  a  little  book  of  Psalms  and  prayers. 

With  the  reign  of  Alfred  learning  in  England 
changed  its  seat  from  the  North  to  the  South.  After 
A.D.  866  we  may  say  that  the  northern  literature  was 
blotted  out  by  the  Danes.  As  Whitby  is  the  cradle 
of  English  poetry,  so  is  Winchester  of  English  prose. 
The  impulse  given  by  Alfred  fell  away  for  a  time,  but 
was  revived  under  Eadgar  the  Peaceful  (958-975). 
Under  him  ^thelwald,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  made  it 
his  work  to  keep  up  English  schools,  and  to  translate 
Latin  works  into  English.  Dunstan  vigorously  pur- 
sued the  same  educational  efforts.  From  ^thel- 
wald's  school  came  ^Elfric  {circa  a.d.  1000).  He 
translated  into  English  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua, 
Judges,  part  of  Kings,  Esther,  Job,  Judith,  and  the 
two  Books  of  Maccabees.  His  object  was  to  furnish 
his  countr3mien  with  a  translation  of  those  parts  of 
the  Scripture  only  which  he  considered  most  important 
for  them  to  know.  Sometimes  he  gives  an  accurate 
verbal  translation  of  the  passages.  Often  he  states  in 
his  own  words  only  the  substance  of  the  precepts  and 
history.     In  ^Ifric's  works  we  have  some  of  the  best 
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models  extant  of  the  simple  literary  English  of  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  such  as  his 
"  Homilies  "  and  "  Lives  of  the  Saints." 
a.  The  library  of  Corpus  Chris ti,  Cambridge,  has  a 
manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels  in  Saxon,  dating 
probably  from  a  little  before  the  Conquest.  It  seems 
to  be  a  transcript  of  an  older  manuscript.  The 
Bodleian  possesses  a  manuscript  of  the  same  version. 
A  copy  of  these  Saxon  Gospels  given  by  Foxe  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  in  the  British  Museum.  The  text 
is  often  at  variance  with  the  Vulgate,  and  agrees  with 
"  Codex  Bez«." 

In  the  latter  period  of  Saxon  history  we  find  only  a 
few  manuscripts  of  the  Psalter  with  the  hjrmns  of  the 
Church. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  existing  manu- 
scripts, most  of  these  Saxon  translations,  like  that  of 
^Ifric,  were  intended  for  reading  in  the  churches  to 
the  people.  Their  simple  expressive  terms  made 
them  easily  understood.  For  example,  a  centurion 
was  a  '''  hundred-man,"  a  disciple  a  "  learning 
youth,"  the  Sabbath  '"  the  rest-day  "  ;  the  woman 
cast  her  mites  into  the  "  gold-hoard." 

The  Tenth  Century. — If  we  ask  how  far  the 
parochial  clergy  in  Saxon  days  taught  their  parish- 
ioners, we  find  that  the  teaching  of  the  Church, 
though  limited,  had  its  regular  place  in  the  life  of  the 
people.  The  observance  of  Sunday  was  strictly  en- 
forced, and  all  work  was  forbidden  both  to  freeman 
and  slave.  The  Church  taught  that  all  men  were  to 
attend  the  Holy  Communion  on  that  day,  and  this 
duty  was  to  be  performed  even  when  a  man  was  on 
a  necessary  journey.      Though  the  services  of  the 
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Church  were  in  Latin,  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  in  the 
Saxon  Church  were  read  in  English.*  In  the  holidays 
and  festivals  the  parochial  clergy  took  their  part  in 
the  music  and  singing  of  the  feasts.  The  parish 
priest,  when  the  harp  came  round  to  him,  would  sing 
some  religious  verses,  perhaps  some  paraphrase  from 
Scripture  which  in  simple  words  and  stately  cadences 
told  the  story  of  man's  redemption. 

Besides  poems  on  Biblical  subjects,  the  main 
vehicle  of  information  was  the  homilies  ;  a  great 
quantity  of  these  exist  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

But  England  suffered  deeply  from  the  successive 
tides  of  invasion.  Wulfstan  (Archbishop  of  York, 
1002-1023),  in  his  "  Address  to  the  English,"  gives  a 
terrible  picture  of  the  demoralisation  caused  by  the 
inroads  of  the  Danes.  From  1013  to  1042  no  English 
literature  arose. 

Period  IV.— the  noeman  conquest. 

In  England  there  had  been  a  revival  of  religion  and 
learning  under  Dunstan  and  his  disciples  in  the  tenth 
century.  The  Danish  invasion  in  the  reign  of 
Ethelred  the  Unready  checked  the  revival.  Under 
Canute  brighter  days  dawned,  but  there  was  again  a 
relapse  in  the  feeble  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
Accordingly  contemporary  writers  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  represent  the  state  of  the  English 
Church  as  ignorant  and  illiterate.  The  coming  of  the 
Normans,  although  crushing  much  of  English  inde- 
pendence, brought  the  English  Church  into  the  main 
stream  of  European  civilisation.     The  latter  half  of 

*  Hunt.  p.  323. 
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the  eleventh  century,  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  form  a  period  of  intellectual  and  religious 
growth.  England  was  remarkably  fortunate  in  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  Lanfranc  and  Anslem 
were  examples  of  sanctity,  learning,  and  ability. 
Thomas  Becket  and  Stephen  Langton  were  types  of 
fearlessness  and  power.  Bishop  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  Robert 
Grosseteste,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  were  dauntless 
defenders  of  justice  and  reformers  of  abuses. 

Lanfranc. — The  writings  of  Lanfranc,  and  of 
Anselm,  show  a  devout  and  careful  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures.  Lanfranc  writes  to  an  Irish  Bishop 
thus  :  "To  love  and  believe  joyfully  with  a  pure 
conscience  that  Christ  took  upon  Him  our  flesh 
for  our  salvation,  that  He  hung  upon  the  Cross,  rose 
again  and  ascended ;  to  imitate  His  footsteps,  and  to 
share  in  His  sufferings  as  far  as  human  infirmity 
permits  and  Divine  grace  vouchsafes — this  is  truly 
and  healthfully  to  abide  in  Him . ' '  Lanfranc  through- 
out his  primacy  was  a  consistent  supporter  of  learning 
among  the  clergy. 

Anselm.  —  Anselm' s  meditations  and  prayers 
breathe  a  spirit  of  fervent  love  to  God  and  of  the 
humblest  faith.  His  letters  to  all  kinds  of  people 
seeking  advice  show  sympathy  mingled  with  courage 
in  reproof.  His  treatises  are  the  work  of  an  original 
and  lofty  mind. 

The  chief  centres  of  education  were  (1)  the 
monastic  schools.  Four  hours  a  day  were  devoted 
to  study  in  the  Benedictine  houses.  "  A  cloister 
without  a  library  is  like  a  fortress  without  an 
arsenal."     "  Our  books,"  said  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  "  are 
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our  food  when  we  are  hungry,  our  medicine  when 
we  are  sick."  The  collection  of  manuscripts  of  the 
Scriptures  was  careful  and  regular  ;  the  multiplication 
of  copies  by  transcription  was  the  daily  work  both 
of  men  and  women.  The  abundant  quotations  or 
illustrations  from  the  Bible  in  all  writers  trained  in 
the  monastic  schools  prove  that  it  was  the  subject  of 
careful  study. 

(2)  The  rise  of  the  Universities  into  prominence  by 
the  year  1200  indicated  the  opening  of  a  regular 
system  of  instruction  to  students  from  all  parts. 
Learned  friars  soon  made  settlements  at  the  Uni- 
versities. The  Dominicans  came  to  Oxford  in  1222. 
The  Franciscans  came  in  1225.  Bishop  Grosseteste 
strongly  supported  the  movement.  Himself  endowed 
with  a  wide  range  of  learning,  he  directed  all  his 
learning  to  practical  ends.  He  preached  in  English 
as  well  as  in  Latin  on  such  subjects  as  faith,  prayer, 
the  mercy  and  justice  of  God.  In  his  lectures  he 
referred  straight  to  the  original  text  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  exhorted  all  his  pupils  to  do  the  same 
He  trained  men  to  apply  reasonable  methods  to  the 
interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture,  so  as  to  bring  out  its 
literal  and  practical  meaning.  Grosseteste,  speaking 
of  the  work  of  the  Franciscans  in  England  in  their 
early  days,  says  :  "  If  you  could  but  see  how  eagerly 
and  reverently  the  people  hasten  to  the  brethren  to 
hear  the  Word  of  Life,  to  confess  their  sins,  to  be 
instructed  in  the  rules  of  Christian  living,  and  what 
profit  the  clergy  derive  from  following  their  ways, 
you  would  indeed  say  that  to  those  who  dwell  in  the 
land  of  the  shadoAv  of  death  light  has  sprung  up." 
The  Friars  came  to  the  ^vretched  in  the  narrow  and 
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filthy  streets  and  lanes  of  the  towns,  to  bring  words 
of  Christian  hope  and  consolation  to  sick  and  djdng, 
to  tend  the  outcasts  and  the  lepers. 

If  we  try  to  picture  the  popular  religion  of  the  day, 
we  shall  find  that  religion  had  an  extraordinarily  real 
hold  of  the  popular  mind.  The  unlearned  multitude 
w^ere  like  children,  imaginative  and  credulous,  easily 
moved  to  tears  or  laughter.  Heaven  and  hell,  angels 
and  demons,  were  realities  ever  before  men's  thoughts. 
Conscience  was  sensitive.  All  this  was  the  good  side 
of  the  religion  of  the  time.  Penitence  must  be  shown 
by  some  act  costing  trouble. 

The  grosser  side  was  that  of  superstition.  Witch- 
craft and  charms  were  mixed  up  with  Christian 
worship.  Fear  was  conspicuous  in  much  of  the 
popular  religion.  The  legendary  lives  of  Saints 
became  a  kind  of  additional  gospel.  Many  of  the 
frescoes  on  the  walls  of  the  remotest  country  churches 
represented  patron  Saints  rather  than  Scriptural 
scenes.  The  miracles  ascribed  to  these  Saints  were 
frequently  childish  and  grotesque  (c/.  the  wall- 
paintings  at  Shorthampton,  a  chapelry  of  Charlbury).* 

But  there  was  definite  instruction  in  the  elements 
of  the  Faith.  The  clergy  were  required,  both  before 
and  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  to  teach  their  flocks 
the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Command- 
ments in  the  mother-tongue.  From  very  early  times 
manuals  were  in  use  called  "  horn-books."  They 
contained  a  few  simple  prayers  in  addition  to  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed.  Larger  manuals  called 
"  prymers "    contained    also    the    seven    penitential 

*  ArchcEoIogical  Journal,  September,  1905  ;  Oxford  Maga- 
zine, June  11,  1908, 
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Psalms,  a  litany,  and  most  of  the  prayers  and  canticles 
to  be  said  at  the  canonical  hours. 

The  Psalter  was  known  and  used  widely,  and  its 
words  came  naturally  to  the  minds  and  lips  in  times 
of  emergency.  When  Anselm  was  in  exile  in  Italy, 
and  reached  the  village  where  he  composed  his  "  Cur 
Deus  Homo,"  he  broke  forth  in  the  words  :  "  This 
shall  be  my  rest  for  ever  ;  here  will  I  dwell,  for  I  have 
a  delight  therein."  As  Becket  was  receiving  his 
death-blow  he  said  the  familiar  words  :  "  Into  Thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit."  In  the  Crusades 
there  were  few  battle-fields  against  the  Saracens 
which  did  not  resound  with  the  Venite,  the  battle- 
cry  of  the  Templars.  When  Richard  I.  found  him- 
self deserted  by  his  followers,  and  knew  that  the 
Crusade  had  failed,  he  cried  :  "  My  God,  why  hast 
Thou  forsaken  me  ?" 

No  doubt  the  Norman  Conquest  checked  for  a  time 
the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  tongue  of 
the  people.  At  first  the  Norman  clergy  showed  con- 
tempt for  the  language  of  the  defeated  race.  The 
Saxon  manuscripts  were  flung  aside  as  relics  of  a  rude 
barbarism. 

The  English  Language. — One  great  monument 
of  Old  English  prose,  the  English  Chronicle,  lasts 
beyond  the  Conquest.  Continuous  from  Alfred  to 
Stephen,  it  closes  abruptly  with  the  death  of  Stephen 
(1154).  "  It  is  the  first  history  of  any  Teutonic  people 
in  their  own  language  ;  it  is  the  earliest  and  most 
venerable  monument  of  English  prose."  In  it  Old 
English  poetry  sang  its  last  song  ;  in  its  death  Old 
English  prose  dies.  In  the  reign  of  John  English 
poetry  appears   again  in  the  "  Brut  "   of  Layamon 
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(1205).  Not  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  does  original 
English  prose  reappear. 

The  Normans  brought  certain  French  elements 
into  English  speech.  For  the  first  century  after  the 
Conquest  the  Norman  troubled  himself  little  about 
the  English  tongue ;  but  by  the  reign  of  Henry  11. 
there  was  a  reaction  against  the  train  of  French 
followers  of  the  Court  pouring  into  England,  and  the 
English  tongue  began  to  rise  slowly  into  importance. 

Besides  the  English  homilies  dating  from  1120, 
there  exists  the  "  Moral  Ode,"  an  English  rhyming 
poem,  of  about  1160,  found  in  a  volume  of  homilies 
of  about  that  date.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the 
old  Southern  English  Gospels  of  King  ^^thelred's 
time  were  modernised  after  nearly  two  hundred  years' 
use.  About  A.D.  1200  the  "  Sayings  of  Alfred  "  were 
written  in  EngHsh  for  the  EngUsh.  The  "  Brut  "  of 
Layamon,  about  1205,  tells  in  EngUsh  verse  the 
romance  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table. 
Though  rendered  from  the  French,  there  are  not  fifty 
French  words  in  its  thirty  thousand  lines. 

The  "  Ormtjlum." — Of  religious  poetry  we  have 
Orm's  "  Ormulum,"  written  somewhere  about  1215. 
It  is  entirely  English  ;  not  five  French  words  are  to  be 
found  in  it.  It  is  a  metrical  version  of  the  service  of 
each  day,  with  the  addition  of  a  sermon  in  verse. 
Orm's  ideal  monk  is  to  have  "  a  hard,  and  stiff,  and 
rough,  and  heavy  Life  to  lead.  All  his  heart  and 
desire  ought  to  be  aye  toward  Heaven,  and  his  Master 
well  to  serve."  Orm's  work  is  a  paraphrase  com- 
prising the  history  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 

There  is  a  Biblical  poem,  "  Genesis  and  Exodus," 
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composed  in  1250,  to  make  Christian  men  as  glad  as 
birds  at  the  dawning  for  the  story  of  salvation. 

About  1320  William  of  Shoreham  translated  the 
whole  of  the  Psalter  into  English  prose. 

The  "  Cursor  Mundi,"  written  about  1320,  and 
thought  "  the  best  book  of  all  "  by  men  of  that  time, 
was  a  metrical  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
interspersed  with  legends  of  Saints. 

Dialects. — Most  of  the  poems  from  1200  to  1350 
were  written  in  dialects  of  English,  not  in  a  fixed 
literary  English.  As  we  approach  the  year  1300  the 
amount  of  French  words  increase  in  English  story- 
telling. The  English  language,  spoken  only  by  the 
people,  fell  back  into  that  broken  state  of  anarchy 
in  which  each  part  of  the  country  had  its  own  dialect. 
French  or  Latin  was  the  language  of  literature  and 
of  the  literary  class.  In  the  closing  years  of 
Edward  I.  a  host  of  French  words  came  in,  and  the 
Old  English  words  died  out  in  proportion.  The 
Friars,  interlarding  all  their  speech  with  French 
words,  made  these  words  common  among  the  crafts 
and  the  middle  classes,  till  they  stole  in  even  to  the 
Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  A  great  change  was 
thus  wrought  in  the  English  language.  "  Almost 
every  one  of  the  Teutonic  changes  of  idiom,  dis- 
tinguishing the  Old  English  from  the  New,  the  speech 
of  Queen  Victoria  from  that  of  Hengest,  are  to  be 
found  in  1303,  in  Robert  of  Brunne's  work,  and  a 
third  of  his  nouns,  verbs,  and  adverbs  are  French."* 
What  had  been  the  East  Midland  dialect  became  the 
language  of  literature,  the  standard  of  English. 
Accepting  the  incoming  French  words,  this  English  in 

■^  Oliphant's  "  Standard  English." 
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Robert  of  Brunne's  work  took  hold  of  Cambridge,  and 
then  of  Oxford,  and,  spoken  and  written  in  these  two 
centres  of  learning,  crept  down  to  the  South,  and 
finally  took  hold  of  London.  It  did  not  overthrow 
the  dialects,  for  "  The  Vision  of  Piers  the  Plowman  " 
and  Wy cliff e's  translation  of  the  Bible  are  both  in  a 
dialect.  But  it  became  the  standard  English.  It 
was  fixed  into  clear  form  by  Chaucer.  It  was  the 
language  of  the  Court,  and  became  the  language 
of  English  literature.  ToAvards  the  middle  of 
Edward  III.'s  reign  EngHsh  got  the  better  of  French. 
After  the  Black  Death  in  1349  French  was  less  used. 
In  1362  English  was  made  the  language  of  the  courts 
of  law. 

The  steps  of  the  change  in  language  may  be 
tabulated  as  follows  : 

1.  Century  after  Norman  Conquest.  Two  lan- 
guages spoken — one  by  ruling  class,  the  other  by  the 
people. 

2.  A.D.  1150,  decline  of  pure  Saxon. 

3.  A.D.  1250,  beginning  of  English. 

4.  A.D.  1356,  earliest  English  books. 

5.  A.D.  1380,  Wycliffe  and  Chaucer. 

By  the  fourteenth  century  the  Norman  was 
naturalised.     Everyone  knew  English. 

Richard  Rolle  of  Hampole  in  1340  translated 
the  Psalter  into  English.  The  manuscript  in  Sidney 
College,  Cambridge,  may  be  the  original.  Besides  the 
version,  a  comment  is  given  on  each  verse.  This 
comment  is  diffuse  in  the  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 
and  in  the  British  Museum.  In  his  prologue  the 
author  says  :  "In  this  work  we  seek  no  strange 
English,  but  easiest  and  commonest,  and  such  that 
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is  most  like  to  the  Latin."  He  also  composed 
metrical  paraphrases  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
selections  from  the  Book  of  Job.  There  is  also  a 
poem  written  by  him  in  Latin  and  Northumbrian 
English  for  the  "  unlearned,"  called  "  The  Pricke  of 
Conscience." 

In  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  there  is  a  version 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  New  Testament  probably 
of  the  time  of  Rolle  of  Hampole.  It  comprises  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  and  all  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.  This  version  was  the  most  important 
attempt  made  before  the  time  of  Wycliffe  to  give  the 
people  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  in  their  own 
tongue.* 

The  extent  to  w^hich  these  early  translations,  and 
also  the  numerous  homilies,  were  circulated  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  Few  of  the  people  could  read 
easily.  The  multiplication  of  manuscripts  was 
laborious  and  costly. 

A  century  and  a  half  later  the  existence  of  these 
older  vernacular  versions  could  be  cited  as  evidence 
by  Sir  Thomas  More  (1530)  and  Cranmer  (1540). 

More  says  :  "As  for  old  translations,  before 
Wycliffe's  time,  they  remain  lawful,  and  be  in  some 
folk's  hands. 

"  Myself  have  seen,  and  can  show  you.  Bibles  fair 
and  old,  in  English,  which  have  been  known  and  seen 
by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and  left  in  laymen's 
hands  and  women's." 

Again,  in  his  Dialogues  :  "  The  Holy  Bible  was  long 
before  Wycliffe's  days  by  virtuous  and  well-learned 
men  translated  into  the  English  tongue,  and  by  good 

*  "The  English  Hexapla." 
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and  godly  people  with  devotion  and  soberness  well 
and  reverently  read." 

Cranmer  (in  1540),  in  his  Preface  to  the  Great 
Bible,  sa*ys  :  "If  the  matter  should  be  tried  by 
custom,  we  might  also  allege  custom  for  the  reading 
of  the  Scripture  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  prescribe 
the  more  ancient  custom.  For  it  is  not  much  above 
one  hundred  years  ago  since  Scripture  hath  not  been 
accustomed  to  be  read  in  the  vulgar  tongue  wdthin 
this  realm  ;  and  many  hundred  years  before  that  it 
was  translated  and  read  in  the  Saxon's  tongue, 
which  at  that  time  was  our  mother- tongue,  whereof 
there  remain  yet  diverse  copies  found  lately  in  old 
abbeys,  of  such  antique  manner  of  writing  and 
speaking,  that  few  men  now  be  able  to  read  and 
understand  them.  And  when  this  language  waxed 
old  and  out  of  common  usage,  because  folk  should 
not  lack  the  fruit  of  reading,  it  was  again  translated 
into  the  newer  language,  whereof  yet  also  many 
copies  remain,  and  be  daily  found." 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  AGE  OF  WYCLIFFE  AND  THE  EEVIVAL 
OF  LEARNING. 

THE  fourteenth  century  is  a  bridge  between  the 
ideas  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  new  know- 
ledge. The  Universities  showed  the  intel- 
lectual awakening.  The  nation  had  been  led  by  the 
wars  with  the  French  to  a  sense  of  patriotism  and 
independent  national  Hfe.  Popular  literature  showed 
moral  awakening.  Socially  there  was  unrest  aggra- 
vated by  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine.  All  these 
influences  tended  towards  the  undermining  of 
medievalism.  Our  evidence  from  contemporary 
literature  is  full  and  clear.  "  The  Vision  of  Piers 
the  Plowman,"  circulated  between  1362  and  1393, 
shows  the  indignant  awakening  of  the  popular  con- 
science. The  picture  is  full  of  sadness.  Envy,  pride, 
and  sloth,  helped  by  the  Friars,  besiege  conscience. 
Conscience  cries  on  Contrition  to  help  him  ;  but 
Contrition  is  asleep.  Goodness,  in  the  sight  of  God, 
is  the  only  true  nobility.  What  is  needed  is  righteous 
dealing  in  Church  and  Law  and  State.  But  Christ 
is  the  Saviour  of  the  world  from  Death  and  Sin,  and 
the  dreamer  may  yet  awake  in  a  transport  of  joy, 
with  the  Easter  chimes  pealing  in  his  ears. 
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Besides   Langland's   evidence,   we   have   Chaucer, 
whose  lifetime  corresponds  with  the  career  of  Wycliffe. 

Chaucer. 

Born 1328 

1373 


Wycliffe. 

Born  about        1324 

English  Bible    1382 

Death         1384 


"  Canterbury  Tales  "    \     to 

(  1400 
Died 1400 

Wycliffe  and  Chaucer  had  shared  the  patronage  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  and  Chaucer  warmly  followed  the 
new  movement.  The  nobler  aims  of  the  Middle 
Ages  had  withered.  The  monasteries  had  become 
seats  of  luxury  and  idleness.  The  Bishops  were 
mainly  ambitious  politicians  rather  than  spiritual 
overseers.  The  cathedral  dignitaries  were  often 
absentee  Italians.  The  Friars  lived  largely  by  un- 
blushing imposture,  hawking  about  indulgences  like 
strolling  pedlars .  The  parochial  clergy  were  burdened 
by  poverty,  having  their  tithes  annexed  by  the  Regulars 
and  their  livelihood  robbed  by  the  Friars.  Such  is  the 
general  picture  presented  by  the  writers  of  the  time. 

Yet  there  were  still  examples  of  piety  and  heroism. 
In  the  Black  Death— 1349,  1362,  1369— the  parochial 
clergy  died  in  hundreds  tending  their  flocks.  The 
same  devotion  was  shown  by  the  Friars.  There  is 
evidence  to  show  that  the  parochial  clergy,  though 
poor  and  often  unlearned,  shared  and  ministered  to 
the  hard  life  of  their  people,  and  that  the  popular 
revolt  was  against  Italian  and  alien  extortion  and 
imposture.     Chaucer  describes  the  parson  of  a  town  :* 

"  For  Christe's  lore  and  His  Apostles  twelve 
He  taughte — and  first  he  folwede  it  himselve." 

*  Chaucer's  "Prologue,"  527. 
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The  whole  of  this  exquisite  description  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  Wycliffe. 

Wycliffe's  career  falls  into  three  divisions  :  (1)  From 
1336  to  1366.  During  these  thirty  years  he  was  a 
leading  Schoolman  at  Oxford.  (2)  From  1366  to 
1378  is  the  period  of  his  political  activity.  He  op- 
posed the  temporal  claims  of  the  Papacy,  and  in- 
veighed against  the  prevailing  abuse  of  Church  en- 
dowments. (3)  From  1378  to  1384.  The  dislocation 
of  Christendom,  owing  to  two  rival  Popes,  drove 
Wycliffe  into  open  hostility  to  the  existing  system.* 

Hitherto  many  separate  books  of  the  Bible  had 
been  translated.  Wycliffe  was  the  first  to  conceive 
the  idea  of  translating  the  whole  of  the  Latin  Bible 
into  English.  He  was  the  first  to  bring  the  Scriptures 
to  the  apprehension  of  the  people  as  a  Avhole — farmers, 
traders,  peasantry — by  the  teaching  of  his  "  poor 
preachers."  It  was  his  belief  that  the  chief  medicine 
needed  for  the  sickness  of  the  times  was  the  Bible 
made  familiar  to  the  rank  and  file  of  Englishmen. 
"  As  lords  of  England  have  the  Bible  in  French,  so  it 
were  not  against  reason  that  they  hadden  the  same 
in  English."  Wycliffe's  Bible  appeared  at  the  right 
moment,  about  as  early  as  any  version  could  be  that 
was  to  retain  its  place  among  the  English  people. 
The  fourteenth  century  had  seen  the  rise  of  a  common 
language  throughout  the  country.  Whereas  in  1325 
"  children  in  school  be  compelled  for  to  leave  their 
OAvn  language  and  for  to  construe  their  lessons  in 
French,"  in  1385  "  in  all  the  grammar  schools  in 
England  children  leaveth  French  and  construeth  and 
learneth  in  English."     In  1362  all  pleadings  in  courts 


*  Hoare,  p.  72. 
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of  law  were  ordered  to  be  drawn  in  English,  because 
the  French  tongue  was  much  unknown.  In  1363 
Parliament  was  opened  in  an  English  speech.  Wycliffe 
devoted  all  his  powers  to  carrying  out  his  great  aim. 
"  The  Sacred  Scriptures  are  the  property  of  the 
people,  and  one  which  no  one  should  be  allowed  to 
wrest  from  them.  .  .  .  Christ  and  His  Apostles  con- 
verted the  world  by  making  known  the  Scriptures 
to  men  in  a  form  familiar  to  them  .  .  .  and  I  pray  with 
all  my  heart  that  through  doing  the  things  contained 
in  this  book,  we  may  all  together  come  to  the  ever- 
lasting life." 

Wycliffe's  original  version  dates  about  1382,  the 
New  Testament  translation  being  the  work  of  Wycliffe 
himself,  and  the  Old  Testament  the  work  of  Nicholas 
of  Hereford.  The  manuscript,  now  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  shows  Hereford's  translation  carried  on  con- 
tinuously up  to  the  Book  of  Baruch.  At  this  point 
it  breaks  off  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  a  verse  (iii.  20), 
and  a  note  is  added  that  Hereford's  version  here  ends. 

Between  the  work  of  Wycliffe  and  Hereford  there 
is  a  sharp  contrast  of  style  and  also  of  dialect 
Wyclifie's  work  shows  wider  practice  as  a  translator. 
Hereford  is  slavishly  literal.  Wycliffe's  dialect  in- 
clines to  that  of  the  North,  Hereford  to  that  of  the 
South. 

Soon  the  defects  of  the  version  became  obvious. 
It  had  been  the  work  of  different  hands,  was  often 
awkward,  sometimes  inaccurate. 

A  revision  was  at  once  undertaken,  though  Wycliff  e 
did  not  live  to  see  it  completed,  and  this  was  finished 
by  1388. 

Richard  Purvey,  Wycliffe's  curate   and  intimate 
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friend,  was  responsible  for  this  revision.  His  manu- 
script is  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  In  his  prologue 
he  explains  his  purpose.  "  Covetous  clerks  despise 
and  impede  Holy  Writ  as  much  as  they  can.  Yet  the 
unlearned  cry  after  Holy  Writ  to  know  it  with  great 
cost  and  peril  of  their  lives.  A  simple  creature  hath 
translated  the  Scripture  out  of  Latin  into  English. 
First  he  had  much  labour  with  divers  companions  and 
helpers  to  gather  many  old  Bibles,  and  other  doctors 
and  common  glosses,  and  to  make  a  Latin  Bible 
somewhat  true  (in  text)  :  and  then  to  study  it  anew, 
the  text  with  the  gloss,  and  other  doctors,  especially 
Lyra  on  the  Old  Testament,  who  gave  him  great  help 
in  this  work.  The  third  time  to  counsel  with  old 
grammarians  and  divines,  of  hard  words  and  sen- 
tences, how  they  might  best  be  translated.  The  fourth 
time,  to  translate  as  clearly  as  he  could  to  the  sense, 
and  to  have  many  good  fellows  and  cunning  at  the 
correcting  of  the  translation.  ...  A  translator  hath 
great  need  to  live  a  clean  life  and  be  full  devout  in 
prayer,  and  have  not  his  wit  occupied  about  worldly 
things,  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  author  of  all  wisdom 
and  cunning  and  truth,  dress  him  for  his  work  and 
suffer  him  not  to  err." 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy  Wycliffite  manu- 
scripts still  extant  (and  forming  the  base  of  the  first 
printed  edition  in  1850  by  Forshall  and  Madden)  more 
than  thirty  manuscripts  are  of  the  1382  version.  Of 
the  remainder  many  date  from  1420  to  1450. 

Few  are  of  folio  ;  most  are  of  pocket  size.  One 
bears  the  name  of  Henry  VI.,  another  of  Richard, 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  One  belonged  to  Henry  VII., 
another  to  Edward  VI.     One  has  an  inscription  saying 
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that  it  was  presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth  by  one  of 
her  chaplains. 

Several  Wyclif&te  renderings  remain  embedded  in 
our  Authorised  Version  : 

"  Compass  sea  and  land." 

"  The  beam  and  the  mote." 

"  First-fruits." 

"  The  deep  things  of  God." 

"  The  strait  gate." 

*'  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless." 

"  Savourest  not  the  things  of  God." 

"  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

Under  Wycliffe,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
treatment  of  the  Bible  was  undergoing  a  threefold 
change.  In  the  place  of  a  fragmentary  English  Bible 
there  was  to  be  a  complete  version.  In  addition  to 
the  Latin  Bible  for  the  clergy  and  the  worship  of  the 
Church,  a  vernacular  Bible  was  brought  to  the  houses 
of  the  people.  The  Bible  was  to  be  interpreted  not 
only  by  Church  authority,  but  was  to  be  accessible 
to  the  mind  of  the  populace.  But  the  Wycliffite 
versions  still  belong  to  the  Middle  Ages  as  being 
written  by  hand  and  costly,  as  still  translations  of  a 
Latin  translation,  and  as  rendered  into  the  half- 
formed  EngHsh  dialect  of  their  day.  Much  in  the 
Wycliffite  movement  appeared  at  the  time  to  be 
fraught  with  disaster.  The  central  thesis  that  the 
Bible  is  the  only  standard  of  authority  was  fatal, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  followers  of  Wycliffe,  to  much  of 
the  ceremonial  system  and  institutions  of  the  medieval 
Church.  Individual  interpretation,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
opponents  of  Wycliffe,  was  likely  to  run  into  wild 
riot.     The  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  balanced 
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position  which  the  Church  of  England  eventually 
maintained. 

The  Lollards. — The  progress  of  LoUardy  as  a 
religious  movement  in  England  was  arrested  after 
Wycliffe's  death,  partly  by  lack  of  leadership,  partly 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  proprietary  classes.  There 
was  a  natural  alarm  at  the  association  with  agrarian 
revolution.  The  attack  on  Church  property  was 
likely  to  develop  into  an  attack  on  property  as  a  whole. 
Accordingly  Church  and  Crown  attempted  to  burn 
out  the  movement  at  the  stake.  The  movement  was 
overcome,  but  not  extinguished. 

Up  to  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  LoUardy  was  regarded 
as  inofiensive.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  persecution 
turned  the  dreams  of  reform  into  schemes  of  revolu- 
tion. By  1440  learning  had  deserted  them,  rank  and 
influence  wholly  shunned  them.  But  many  an  honest 
artisan  and  quiet  burgher  hoarded  jealously  some 
pages  of  the  English  Scriptures  and  some  confessions 
of  the  martyrs.  The  hope  lived  on  that,  given  a 
widespread  system  of  popular  education,  England 
might  yet  become  a  holy  nation  and  peculiar  people. 
For  a  time  other  interests  loomed  larger  in  the  pubhc 
eye.  The  colour  and  texture  of  the  fifteenth  century 
in  England  in  the  main  was  not  religious  but  pohtical. 
It  is  mainly  occupied  with  foreign  and  civil  wars — the 
wars  with  France,  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

The  Revival  of  Learning. 

In  passing  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth 
century  we  encounter  a  great  upheaval  of  thought. 
The  Renaissance,  or   new- birth  of  Western  thought, 
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is  evidenced  in  literature  by  the  revival  of  learning, 
in  religion  by  the  Reformation.  It  may  be  compared 
to  the  change  from  the  monastery  to  the  University. 
In  the  wake  of  this  change  arose  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture and  maritime  discovery.  In  1492  Columbus 
discovered  the  New  World. 

The  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in 
1453  drove  Greek  scholars  westward.  In  1479  Caxton 
introduced  printing  into  England. 

Grocyn  began  to  teach  Greek  at  Oxford  in  1492. 
CoLET  carried  on  the  work.  He  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  on  St.  Paul,  by  which  he  sought  to  revive 
once  more  the  historical  and  devotional  study  of  the 
Bible,  which  since  Bishop  Grosseteste  had  become  all 
but  obsolete.  He  wished  to  make  the  Christian  Faith 
a  practical  force,  a  working  principle  of  the  spiritual 
life.  He  threw  his  whole  power  into  the  endeavour 
to  give  reality  and  freshness  to  the  Apostolic  letters, 
by  placing  his  listeners  as  far  as  possible  in  the  position 
of  those  whom  St.  Paul  was  addressing.  The  teaching 
of  Colet  revealed  to  his  hearers  the  quality  of  unaging 
truth  and  nearness  in  the  words  of  Scripture. 
Erasmus  was  at  one  with  Colet  in  the  desire  to  rescue 
men  from  ignorance,  and  in  the  conviction  that  the 
Bible  should  be  faithfully  translated  and  made 
generally  accessible. 

Tyndale  was  born  in  1484,  exactly  a  century  after 
the  death  of  Wycliffe,  in  a  Gloucestershire  village, 
and  was  '"  brought  up  from  a  child  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  where  he  increased  especially 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  whereunto  his 
mind  was  singularly  addicted  "  (Foxe).  In  1510 
Tyndale  went  to  Cambridge  to  attend  the  lectures 
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of  Erasmus,  who  was  Professor  of  Greek  from  1509 
to  1524. 

Erasmus. — Erasmus,  in  1516,  published  a  Greek 
Testament,  with  a  new  Latin  translation  in  parallel 
columns.     In  his  Latin  Preface  he  says  : 

"  I  wish  that  even  the  weakest  woman  should  read 
the  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  I  wish  that 
they  were  translated  into  all  languages,  so  that  the 
husbandman  should  sing  portions  of  them  to  himself 
as  he  follows  the  plough,  that  the  weaver  should 
hum  them  to  the  tune  of  his  shuttle,  that  the  traveller 
should  beguile  with  their  stories  the  weariness  of  his 
journey.  .  .  .  The  books  of  other  writers  are  of  such 
a  nature  that  many  men  are  very  sorry  for  all  the 
labour  that  they  have  bestowed  upon  them.  But 
that  man  is  truly  happy  who  is  pondering  in  his  mind 
these  Scriptures  when  death  calls.  So,  then,  let  us 
thirst  for  the  Scriptures  with  our  whole  heart,  embrace 
them,  and  make  them  our  continual  companions, 
welcome  them  dearly,  give  our  last  breath  to  them 
to  be  changed  into  their  likeness  when  at  last  habits 
become  fixed  as  character.  These  Scriptures  bring 
before  you  the  living  picture  of  Christ's  most  holy 
mind,  and  they  give  you  Christ  Himself  speaking, 
healing,  dying,  rising  again — in  a  word,  so  completely 
present  to  you  that  you  could  not  see  Him  so  truly 
if  your  bodily  eyes  saw  Him  standing  by." 

Tyndale. — Tyndale  determined  to  make  it  his  life's 
work  that  the  boy  that  "  driveth  the  plough  "  should 
know  the  Scriptures  in  his  own  mother-tongue.  In 
1523  he  went  to  London,  hoping  for  the  assistance  of 
the  Bishop  in  translating  the  New  Testament  into 
English.     Cuthbert  Tunstall  was  a  sound  scholar  in 
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Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  a  friend  of  the  New  Learning, 
but  he  was  strongly  anti-Lutheran.  "  My  Lord 
answered  me  that  liis  house  was  full — he  had  more 
than  he  could  well  feed — and  advised  me  to  seek  in 
London."  Next  Tyndale  appealed  to  a  London 
merchant,  Humphrey  Munmouth,  of  All  Hallows, 
Barking,  who  proved  his  friend.  Gradually  Tjmdale 
saw  that  there  was  no  place  in  all  England  then 
where  he  could  print  his  work.  He  went  first  to 
Hamburg,  and  in  1525  to  Cologne,  where  he  procee  ■  ed 
to  print  the  first  complete  New  Testament  in  English, 
having  accomplished  the  work  of  translation  alone. 
Cochlgeus,  his  persistent  enemy,  invited  some  of  the 
Cologne  printers  to  his  house,  and,  plying  them  with 
wine,  learned  where  three  thousand  copies  of  the 
English  Testament  were  being  worked  off  for  speedy 
and  secret  distribution  through  England,  the  cost 
being  defrayed  by  English  merchants.  The  work  had 
proceeded  as  far  perhaps  as  St.  Mark.  Tyndale, 
taking  his  printed  sheets  with  him,  escaped  by  ship 
to  Worms.  The  edition  which  had  been  begun  at 
Cologne  was  in  quarto,  with  marginal  glosses. 
T3nidale,  to  baffle  his  enemies,  began  a  new  edition 
in  small  octavo  without  glosses.  Both  editions 
reached  England  in  1526,  without  any  indication  of 
the  translator's  name.  A  contemporary  German 
scholar  wrote  :  "  One  told  us  that  six  thousand  copies 
of  the  English  New  Testament  had  been  printed  at 
Worms  ;  that  it  was  translated  by  an  Englishman 
who  lived  there  with  two  of  his  countrymen,  who 
was  so  complete  a  master  of  seven  languages — 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  Italian,  English,  and 
French — that  you  would  fancy  that  whichever  one 
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he  spoke  was  his  native  tongue.  He  added  that  the 
English,  in  spite  of  the  active  opposition  of  the  King, 
were  so  eager  for  the  Gospel  as  to  affirm  that  they 
would  buy  a  New  Testament  even  if  they  had  to  give 
one  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  money  for  it."* 

When  the  books  arrived  in  England  they  were 
eagerly  bought,  and  as  eagerly  sought  for  destruction. 
Sir  Thomas  More  fiercely  attacked  the  translation. 
By  the  advice  of  Wolsey,  the  King  at  once  con- 
demned it  to  be  burnt.  When  threats  and  arguments 
failed,  the  books  were  bought  up  and  burnt  in 
Antwerp,  London,  and  Oxford.  But  the  tide  was 
fairly  flowing,  and  could  not  be  checked.  By  1530 
six  editions  were  dispersed.  Yet  so  systematic  was 
the  persecution  that  of  these  six  editions,  numbering 
some  fifteen  thousand  copies,  there  remains  of  the  first 
edition  one  fragment  only,  found  at  the  beginning  of 
Queen  Victoria's  reign  attached  to  another  tract,  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  of  the  other  editions 
but  a  few  imperfect  copies  are  extant.  Cardinal's 
College,  Oxford,  was  deeply  infected  with  the  new 
reading.  But  the  leaders  in  the  movement  had  to  do 
public  penance,  and  throw  a  book  into  a  fire  kindled 
at  Carfax. 

Tyndale's  revised  edition  came  out  in  1534.  He 
caused  one  copy  to  be  struck  off  on  vellum,  and 
beautifully  illuminated.  This  he  sent  to  Queen  Anne 
Boleyn.  It  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  On  the 
gil  led  edges  in  faded  red  letters  runs  the  simple  title  : 
"  Anna  Regina  AngliTp." 

In  May,  1535,  Tyndale  was  treacherously  betrayed, 
and  carried  off  from  Antwerp  to  the  prison  of  Vilvorde, 
*  "VVestcott's  "  History  of  the  English  Bible." 
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near  Brussels.  In  October,  1536,  he  was  put  to 
death  by  strangling,  and  his  body  burnt  at  the  stake. 
His  last  prayer  was  :  "  Lord,  open  the  King  of 
England's  eyes."  During  his  imprisonment  he  seems 
to  have  finished  the  translation  of  the  portion  of  the 
Old  Testament  from  Joshua  to  2  Chronicles,  which 
he  left  in  the  charge  of  John  Rogers. 

Estimate  of  Tyndale's  Work. — For  felicity  of 
diction  and  for  dignity  of  rhythm  Tyndale's  version  is 
eminent.  Written  in  the  popular  English  of  his  own 
day,  there  is  no  lowering  or  vulgarising  of  the  standard 
of  language.  Rather,  Tjmdale  lifted  the  common 
language  to  a  true  nobility  of  homeliness.  He  worked, 
like  a  sound  scholar,  on  the  principles  of  grammar  and 
philology.  With  unpedantic  sincerity  he  endeavoured 
to  find  out  what  it  was  that  each  sacred  Avriter  has 
meant  to  say,  and  then  translated  it  into  plain  and 
vigorous  Saxon  English.  Our  later  English  revisions 
owe  much  to  this  model.  Of  Tjnidale's  work  our 
English  Bible  still  retains  approximately  eighty  per 
cent,  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  ninety  per  cent,  in 
the  New  Testament.*  An  example  may  be  given  (in 
modern  spelling)  from  St.  Luke  xv. :  "  A  certain  man 
had  two  sons.  And  the  younger  of  them  said  to  his 
father,  Father,  give  me  my  part  of  the  goods  that 
to  me  belongeth.  And  he  divided  unto  them  his 
substance.  And  not  long  after  the  younger  son 
gathered  all  that  he  had  together,  and  took  his 
journey  into  a  far  country,  and  there  he  wasted  his 
goods  with  riotous  living.  .  .  .  Then  he  remembered 
himself,  and  said,  How  many  hired  servants  of  my 
father's  have  bread  enough  ;  and  I  die  for  hunger. 

^  See  Froude,  "  History  of  England,"  iii.,  p,  84. 
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I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father,  and  will  say  unto 
him,  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  Heaven,  and 
before  thee,  nor  am  I  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son  ; 
make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants.  And  he  arose 
and  came  to  his  father."* 

A  specimen  of  Tyndale's  marginal  glosses  is  that  on 
Exodus  xxxvi.  6,  where  the  Israelites  are  told  to 
bring  no  more  offerings  for  the  furnishing  of  the 
Sanctuary  :  "  When  will  the  Pope  say  Hoo  [hold], 
and  forbid  to  offer  for  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  ?" 

Tyt^dale  and  More. — If  we  ask  the  reason  of  the 
opposition  which  Tyndale's  version  aroused,  we  shall 
find  the  answer  not  only  from  the  Roman  side,  but 
also  from  some  of  the  champions  of  the  New  Learning 
in  England.  There  was  the  fear  of  Lutheranism  as 
implying  anarchy.  But  also  there  was  the  objection 
to  private  and  unauthorized  translations.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  one  of  the  circle  of  Erasmus  and  Colet,  had  him- 
self advocated  religious  toleration  in  his  "  Utopia." 
Yet  he  spared  nothing  in  his  attack  on  Tyndale's  work. 
More  objected  to  the  commentary  accompanying  the 
text,  as  being  at  places  strange  and  wild  in  its  reform- 
ing zeal.  Again,  there  was  the  grievance  that  Tyndale 
had  altered  Scriptural  words  of  established  use. 
Venerable  words,  endeared  by  old  associations,  had 
gone.  Instead  of  "  grace,"  "  charity,"  "  confess," 
"  penance,"  "  priest,"  "  church,"  "  salvation,"  Tyn- 
dale has  "  favour,"  "  love,"  "  acknowledge,"  "  repent- 
ance," "elder,"  "congregation,"  "health.  More 
considered  that  an  authorized  translation  should  be 
made  by  the  Church  in  times  less  rife  with  religious 
dissension.     Continental    reformers     were    only    too 

*  Hoare,  p.  154. 
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ready  to  break  off  and  found  separate  religious  bodies. 
The  danger  which  More  saw  was  real  enough,  but 
T3mdale's  single  honesty  in  translation  is  beyond  all 
suspicion,  and  his  place  in  the  history  of  the  English 
Bible,  as  a  leader  and  a  hero,  can  never  be  forgotten. 

Co  VERB  ALE  was  bom  in  1488,  being  a  contemporary 
of  Tyndale  (born  1484).  As  a  young  man  he  had 
seen  something  of  the  Lutheran  movement  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  had  been  a  visitor  at  Sir  Thomas  More'  . 
house  at  Chelsea.  From  1529  to  1535  he  was  on  th- 
Continent,  and  may  have  been  with  Tyndale  at 
Hamburg.  From  1535  to  1540  Coverdale's  main 
work  at  the  English  Bible,  culminating  in  the  Great 
Bible,  was  accomplished.  In  1551  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  but  under  Queen  Mary  had  to 
escape  for  his  life.  In  1558,  being  then  seventy 
years  of  age,  he  was  a  resident  of  Geneva.  The 
thread  of  his  life  runs  from  Tjmd ale's  early  work  in 
1529  to  the  Geneva  version  of  1560.  His  place  in 
the  history  of  the  English  Bible  is  important.  His 
aim  was  not  so  much  to  be  original  and  independent 
as  to  secure  for  one  translation  the  advantages  which 
he  found  in  many.  As  a  master  of  rich  and  melodious 
phrasing,  he  showed  an  instinct  of  discrimination  and 
delicacy  of  ear.  The  main  outcome  of  his  work  is 
the  Great  Bible.  It  has  secured  a  paramount  place 
in  English  memory  in  the  Prayer-Book  version  of  the 
Psalms.  Thus  he  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  Tyn- 
dale. "  There  is  a  singularity  which  is  the  element 
of  progress  ;  but  there  is  a  catholicity  which  is  the 
condition  of  permanence."  The  growth  of  the 
English  Bible  needed  both  qualities. 

By  the  time  of  Tyndale' s  death  a  great  change  had 
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passed  over  England.  In  1534  (and  again  in  1536) 
Convocation,  under  the  presidency  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  petitioned  the  King  that  he  would  "  vouch- 
safe to  decree  that  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  English  should  be  made  by  certain  honest  and 
learned  men  whom  the  King  should  nominate  ;  and 
that  the  Scriptures  so  translated  should  be  delivered 
to  the  people."  Meanwhile  Coverdale's  version  was 
ready.  It  was  a  complete  Bible,  whereas  Tyndale's 
was  incomplete,  comprising  only  about  one-quarter 
of  the  New  Testament.  It  was  a  translation  based 
on  the  Vulgate  and  German  versions.  In  the  Old 
Testament  it  depended  on  the  Zurich  Bible.  In  the 
New  Testament  it  was  a  careful  revision  of  Tyndale 
with  emendation  from  Luther.  Though  not  original, 
Coverdale's  work  shows  an  instinct  of  discrimination 
and  delicacy  of  ear.  Often  he  improved  on  Tyndale's 
work — e.g.y  "  pride  of  life  "  (Coverdale),  for  "  pride  of 
goods  "  (Tjmdale)  ;  "  shutteth  up  his  heart  "  (Cover- 
dale),  for  "  shutteth  up  his  compassion"  (Tyndale). 

Generally,  Coverdale's  work  was  of  rich  and 
melodious  phrasing,  smooth  rather  than  literal,  com- 
prehensive and  varied.  His  aim  was  to  secure  for 
one  translation  the  advantages  which  he  found  in 
many.  It  was  due  to  Coverdale  that  many  of  the 
old  words  were  not  lost — e.g.  : 


"  charity," 
"  confess," 

for  Tyndale's 

"love," 

"  acknowledge," 

"  church," 
"  grace," 
"  priest," 

" 

"  congregation," 
"  favour," 
"  elder." 

Coverdale's  main  object  was  to  bring  about  the 
open  and  lawful  circulation  of  the  Scriptures.     He 
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dedicated  his  work  to  the  King.  It  was  allowed  to  be 
freely  sold  (1536). 

Matthew's  Bible. — By  a.d.  1537  another  version 
was  ready — that  of  Matthew  and  Rogers,  a  friend  of 
Tyndale.  This  was  based  on  both  Tyndale  and 
Coverdale's  work.     It  was  a  composite  Bible  : 

1.  Tyndale's  translation  from  Genesis  to 
2  Chronicles. 

2.  Coverdale's  translation  for  the  rest  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  Apocrypha. 

3.  Tyndale's  translation  for  the  New  Testament. 
This  Bible,  by  Cranmer's  petition,  by  Cromwell's 

influence,  and  by  the  King's  authority,  was  given  to 
the  English  people,  and  was  the  foundation  of  the 
text  of  our  Authorised  Version.  From  Matthew's 
Bible,  itself  a  combination  of  the  labours  of  Tyndale 
and  Coverdale,  all  later  revisions  have  been  succes- 
sively formed.  In  that  version,  the  general  mould  and 
character  of  our  whole  English  version  was  definitely 
shaped.  The  labours  of  the  next  seventy-five  years 
were  devoted  to  improving  it  in  detail. 

This  change  from  secret  to  open  circulation  was  a 
distinct  step  of  progress.  The  King's  open  repudia- 
tion of  the  authority  of  the  Pope  left  him  inferentially 
pledged  to  the  paramount  authority  of  Scripture. 
He  was  not  unwilling  that  his  subjects,  under  reason- 
able conditions,  should  possess  a  translation  in  their 
own  tongue.  Such  a  translation  had  been  contem- 
plated from  the  first  by  the  leaders  of  the  New 
Learning,  with  which  the  King  was  in  strong  sym- 
pathy. The  King  saw  that  the  encouragement  of  the 
national  language  tended  to  the  cementing  of  the 
national  unity.     The  centralisation  of  all  real  power 
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in  the  Crown  made  the  support  of  the  Crown  of  first 
importance  to  Coverdale.  But  the  success  was  due 
to  a  fuller  stream  of  causes  than  the  mixed  motives 
of  a  guilty  King. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  extent  or  urgency 
of  the  popular  demands  for  an  English  Bible,  but 
the  extent  and  urgency  of  the  supply  is  plainly 
evidenced.  Printers  and  publishers  at  home  and 
abroad  had  embarked  their  capital  in  issue  after 
issue  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Bible  generally. 
The  middle  classes  of  the  towns  w^ere  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  rising  tide  of  popular  learning  ;  and  this 
enthusiasm  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  rising  mer- 
cantile enterprise.  It  was  still  true  that  the  majority 
of  the  population  were  unable  to  read,  but  the  dull 
weight  of  inertness  does  not  invalidate  the  evidence 
of  the  advancing  alertness  and  spirit  of  adventure. 

There  is  evidence  from  the  other  side  of  an  un- 
willingness to  leave  the  old  paths.  Great  efforts  were 
made  to  induce  the  people  of  England  to  accept  the 
Great  Bible.  Many  were  at  first  hostile  to  a  ver- 
nacular Bible.* 

In  Cranmer's  preface,  which  appeared  in  all  edi- 
tions from  the  Great  Bible  of  1540  down  to  the 
Bishop's  Bible  (as  far  as  1606),  he  writes  :  "  Concern- 
ing two  sundry  sorts  of  people  it  seemeth  much 
necessary  that  something  be  said  .  .  .  whereby  here- 
after it  may  be  both  the  better  accepted  of  them 
which  hitherto  could  not  well  bear  it  ;  and  also  the 
better  used  of  them  who  heretofore  have  misused  it. 
For  truly  some  there  are  that  be  too  slow  and  need 
the  spur,  some  others  seem  too  quick  and  need  more 

*  Dore,  "Old  Bibles,"  p.  155. 
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of  the  bridle.  In  the  former  sort  be  all  they  that 
refuse  to  read  the  Scripture  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
much  more  they  that  let  also  or  discourage  other 
from  the  hearing  or  reading  thereof.  In  the  latter 
sort  be  they  which  by  their  inordinate  reading, 
indiscreet  speaking,  contentious  disputing,  or  other- 
wise by  their  licentious  living,  slander  and  hinder 
the  word  of  God  most  of  all  other,  whereover  they 
would  seem  to  be  the  greatest  furtherers."  Then 
he  quotes  "  of  a  people  which  never  saw  the  sun,  by 
reason  that  they  be  situated  toward  the  North  Pole 
and  be  enclosed  and  overshadowed  with  high  moun- 
tains. It  is  credible  and  like  enough,  that  if  by  the 
power  and  will  of  God  the  mountains  should  sink 
down,  and  give  place,  that  the  light  of  the  sun  might 
have  entrance  to  them,  at  the  first  some  of  them 
would  be  offended  therewith." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  entire  population 
was  probably  not  much  more  than  three  millions. 
A  large  number  were  strongly  attached  to  the  old 
services  and  general  mode  of  life,  to  which  they  and 
their  fathers  had  been  accustomed  from  time  im- 
memorial. 

The  Great  Bible. — Coverdale's  Bible  had  been 
imperfect  in  conception ;  Matthew's  Bible  was  bur- 
dened with  notes ;  so  Cromwell  wished  for  a  new 
version  on  the  basis  of  Matthew's,  but  with  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts.  Under 
the  charge  of  Coverdale  the  Great  Bible  was  finished 
in  April,  1539,  but  without  the  critical  and  ex- 
planatory commentary  which  Coverdale  had  designed. 
Annotations  and  glosses  were  at  this  time  in  bad 
repute  both  with  the  King  and  his  Council. 
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The  Great  Bible  was  required  to  be  set  up  in  some 
convenient  place  in  every  church  throughout  the 
kingdom,  "  one  book  of  the  whole  Bible  in  the  largest 
volume,  in  English,  whereat  your  parishioners  may 
most  commodiously  resort  to  the  same  and  read  it." 
There  were  then  some  eleven  thousand  parishes  in  the 
land. 

It  is  from  the  setting  up  of  the  Great  Bible  in  parish 
churches  that  the  ever-widening  influence  of  the 
Gospel  teaching  on  English  hfe  may  be  said  both 
officially  and  practically  to  date.*  "  The  whole 
moral  effect  which  is  produced  nowadays  by  the 
religious  newspaper,  the  tract,  the  essay,  the  lecture, 
the  missionary  report,  the  sermon,  was  then  produced 
by  the  Bible  alone.  .  .  .  Sunday  after  Sunday,  day 
after  day,  the  crowds  which  gathered  round  the  Bible 
in  the  nave  of  St.  Paul's  .  .  .  were  leavened  with  a  new 
literature.  .  .  .  War-song  and  psalm.  State  Rolls  and 
biographies,  the  mighty  voices  of  prophets,  the 
parables  of  evangelists,  stories  of  mission  journeys,  of 
perils  by  the  sea  and  among  the  heathen,  philosophic 
arguments,  apocalyptic  visions  .  .  .  allwere  flung  broad- 
cast over  minds  unoccupied  by  any  rival  learning. "f 

Collier,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  prints  a  paper 
found  in  the  public  archives  relating  to  the  year  1539  : 
"  Englishmen  have  now  in  hand,  in  every  church  and 
place,  the  Holy  Bible  in  their  mother-tongue,  instead 
of  the  old  fabulous  and  fantastical  books  of  the  Table 
Round,  Lancelot  du  Lake,  Bevis  of  Hampton,  Guy  of 
Warwick  .  .  .  whose  vain  fabulosity  the  light  of  God 
has  abolished  utterly." 

*  Green's  "History,"  iii.,  pp.  10-18. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  449. 
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The  picture  has  its  reverse  side.  The  new  Prot- 
estantism was  disorderly  in  the  extreme  ;  there  was  a 
wanton  and  reckless  disregard  of  the  reasonable 
directions  to  secure  decency  and  reverence  in  the  use 
of  the  open  Bible.  The  sacred  words  "  were  dis- 
puted, rhymed,  sung,  and  jangled  in  every  ale-house." 
The  Reformation  spirit  was  too  strong  for  men  who 
had  no  mental  balance.  The  Sacraments  and  vener- 
able customs  of  the  Church  were  treated  with  gross 
irreverence  and  profanity. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Great  Bible,  with  Archbishop 
Cranmer's  Preface,  was  published  in  1540.  Alto- 
gether there  were  six  editions.  The  Great  Bible  had 
a  reign  of  thirty  years  (1539-1568).  Down  to  the 
present  day  it  is  still  the  echo  of  the  Great  Bible  that 
we  hear  in  our  Prayer-Book  version  of  the  Psalms. 
It  was  retained,  choirs  being  familiar  with  it,  and  its 
language  more  musical  for  chanting.  From  the  Great 
Bible  are  also  the  Venite,  Jubilate,  Cantate,  Deus 
Miseratur,  and  also  the  Psalms  in  the  occasional  Offices 
in  our  Prayer-Book. 

Co  VERD  ale's  Work. — Throughout  the  various 
editions  Coverdale  had  proved  himself  an  inde- 
fatigable reviser.  "  I  am  always  willing  and  ready," 
he  had  written,  "  to  do  my  best  as  well  in  one  trans- 
lation as  another."  He  used  all  available  means  of 
help.  Throughout  the  Old  Testament  he  sought  to 
use  the  best  revision  of  text  by  the  help  of  Miinster's 
new  Latin  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  Hebrew 
text  and  commentary.  In  the  New  Testament  he 
carefully  used  Erasmus's  Latin  version.  Erasmus's 
judgment  exercised  considerable  sway  over  Coverdale. 
Coverdale' s  English  is  dignified  and  melodious.     He 
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attempted  to  transfuse  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter 
into  the  English  rendering.  In  idea  and  tone  Cover- 
dale  is  superior  to  later  versions  of  more  scrupulous 
correctness — e.g.  : 

"  Day  nnto  day  uttereth  speech, 
And  night  nnto  n'ght  showeth  knowledge  : 
There  is  no  speech  nor  language 
Where  their  voice  is  not  heard." 

[Cover dale's  version.) 

From  1541  to  1547  there  was  a  period  of  suspense 
and  reaction.  The  Great  Bible  alone  remained  un- 
forbidden. Parliament  and  the  King  proscribed 
Tyndale's  translations,  and  ordered  that  the  notes  in 
all  other  copies  should  be  removed.  At  this  time  a 
great  destruction  of  the  earlier  Bibles  and  Testaments 
took  place.  In  the  midst  of  this  reaction  Henry  died 
(January  28,  1547). 

What  was  the  cause  of  this  reaction  ?  There  had 
been  rumblings  of  popular  discontent.  In  1536  there 
had  broken  out  that  sudden  insurrection  in  the  North 
known  as  the  "  Pilgrimage  of  Grace."  Cromwell  had 
been  travelling  too  fast  for  national  feeling.  What- 
ever the  towns  might  be  thinking,  the  country  dis- 
tricts were  becoming  seriously  alarmed.  It  was  one 
thing  to  be  quit  of  an  Italian  overlord,  but  a  wholly 
different  thing  to  see  friendly  monks  and  Abbots 
forcibly  dispossessed  and  insulted,  sacred  and  beauti- 
ful buildings  wrecked,  and  all  the  old  religious  life 
which  the  country-folk  still  loved  and  cherished  torn 
brutally  up  by  the  roots.*  The  King  saw  that  his 
popularity  was  being  seriously  endangered.  Cromwell 
was   executed   by  Bill  of  Attainder  in  July,  1540. 

*  Hoare,  pp.  205  te  seq. 
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In  1543  all  Tyndale  Bibles  were  prohibited.  In 
1546  the  great  destruction  of  English  Bibles  took 
place. 

The  Great  Bible  was  left  in  solitary  grandeur. 
Many  of  the  advanced  reformers  fled  to  Frankfort, 
Strasburg,  and  Munich. 

Reign  of  Edward  VI. 

The  accession  of  Edward  VI.  restored  the  reforming 
party  to  power.  At  his  coronation,  says  Strype, 
when  three  swords  were  brought,  signs  of  his  being 
King  of  three  kingdoms — England,  France,  and 
Ireland — he  said  that  there  was  yet  one  wanting. 
And  when  the  nobles  about  him  asked  what  it  was,  he 
answered,  "  The  Bible."  "  That  book,"  h-  added,  "  is 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  be  preferred  before 
these  swords."  During  his  reign  of  six  and  a  half 
years  seven  editions  of  the  Great  Bible,  and  thirty- 
five  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  were  published  in 
England.  Among  his  injunctions  at  his  accession 
was  that  "  all  beneficed  persons  shall  provide  one  book 
of  the  whole  Bible  of  the  largest  volume  in  English 
.  .  .  and  they  shall  exhort  every  person  to  read  the 
same,  as  the  very  lively  Word  of  God,  and  the  special 
food  for  man's  soul,  that  all  Christians  are  bound  to 
embrace,  believe,  and  follow,  if  they  look  to  be  saved." 
(Compare  the  language  of  the  Collect  for  the  second 
Sunday  in  Advent,  whose  date  is  1549.)  It  was  at 
this  time  that  the  energies  of  the  Church  of  England 
through  Cranmer  were  turned  to  the  remoulding  of 
the  service  books.  The  beautiful  compilation  of  the 
1549  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  the  main  witness  of 
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Cranmer's  balance  of  judgment.  But,  with  the 
exception  of  Cranmer,  power  was  in  the  hand  of 
sordid  adventurers,  who,  under  the  mask  of  piety, 
plundered  the  Church.  Somerset  House,  built  with 
the  stones  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  is  a  monument  of 
the  times.  It  was  "  a  harvest- time  for  thieves,  and 
a  high  holiday  for  the  profane." 

The  Marian  Reaction. 

The  great  mass  of  the  population  deeply  resented 
the  violence  of  these  raiders.  This  explains  the 
welcome  which  at  first  the  nation  gave  to  Mary  Tudor. 
What  the  people  desired  was  the  religion  of  the  Old 
Church,  without  the  Pope,  reverent  services  in  a  lan- 
guage which  they  could  understand,  and  without 
breaking  with  all  that  was  best  of  the  memories  of 
the  past.  But  Mary  Avas  utterly  un-English  in  her 
sympathies,  and  the  people  had  no  desire  to  be 
handed  over  to  Rome  or  Spain.  The  Queen  became 
moody  and  cruel.  The  fires  of  Smithfield  brought  to 
the  front  the  braver  and  nobler  spirits  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Rogers  and  Cranmer  were  martyred.  Coverdale 
with  difficulty  escaped  to  the  Continent.  The  public 
use  of  the  Scriptures  in  church  was  forbidden. 

Geneva. 

Continental  Protestantism  between  the  time  of 
Tyndale  (1530)  and  the  Genevan  Bible  (1560)  had  been 
passing  through  critical  stages.  The  initial  impulse 
of  Luther  had  been  dying  down.  As  a  profession  of 
faith  there  were  signs  of  inherent  weakness.     Strong 
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to  pull  down,  it  seemed  incapable  of  building  up. 
Now  the  energy  of  Calvin  gave  the  necessary  fibre  of 
practical  intensity.  Enforcing  his  rigorous  principles 
upon  the  citizens  of  Geneva,  he  set  himself  to  show 
the  world  what  religion  could  do  by  a  disciplined  life 
of  self-control  and  self-sacrifice.  Narrow,  one-sided, 
joyless  in  discipline  and  doctrine,  the  city-state  of 
Geneva  nevertheless  stood  out  as  a  beacon  of  hope  to 
the  supporters  of  the  Reformation.  The  influence  of 
Geneva  on  the  life  of  the  sixteenth  century  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  The  problem  now  beginning  to 
loom  on  the  horizon  of  the  English  Church  was  that  of 
maintaining  her  true  life  between  the  system  of  Spain 
and  that  of  Calvin.  The  danger  on  the  one  side  was 
the  attempt  to  crush  national  independence  and  stem 
the  tide  of  the  New  Learning ;  on  the  other  side  stood 
the  anti-sacramental  movement,  which  hardened  into 
Puritanism.  Eventually,  after  a  century  of  struggle, 
the  balance  was  adjusted,  and  the  Church  of  England 
maintained  alike  Orders  and  Sacraments  and  the 
open  Bible.  Meantime  the  history  of  the  English 
Bible  is  affected  by  the  cross-currents  of  political  and 
religious  dangers.  The  Marian  persecution  drove  the 
English  exiles  to  the  hospitality  of  Geneva. 

The  Genevan  Bible  was  the  work  of  the  Marian 
exiles.  Among  the  circle  of  Calvin  and  Beza  was 
Whittingham,  who  married  Calvin's  sister,  and 
became  Dean  of  Durham  under  Elizabeth.  To 
him  was  due  the  Genevan  New  Testament  in  English, 
which  appeared  in  1557,  with  an  introduction  by 
Calvin.  Between  1558  and  1560  the  whole  Bible 
was  finished  by  the  band  of  scholars  at  Geneva, 
among  whom  were  Calvin,  Beza,  Whittingham,  and 
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Coverdale.  The  Genevan  New  Testament  of  1557 
is  noteworthy  as  the  earliest  translation  to  adopt  the 
division  of  the  text  into  verses.  In  1551  Robert 
Stephens  made  this  division  in  his  Greek  Testament 
during  a  ride  between  Paris  and  Lyons.  (The 
division  into  verses  belongs  to  the  history  of  the 
printed  Bible,  and  was  made  for  reference  or  citation. 
Our  Bible  was  divided  into  chapters  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  according  to  one  account,  by  Langton, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.) 

The  complete  Genevan  Bible  dates  from  the  spring 
of  1560.  The  cost  was  largely  defrayed  by  John 
Bodley,  father  of  the  founder  of  the  Bodleian  Library. 

The  form  in  which  the  Bible  was  published 
marked  its  popular  destination.  Its  size  was  a  small 
quarto,  at  a  moderate  price.  The  folios  of  Coverdale, 
Matthew,  and  the  Great  Bible  were  ponderous.  (The 
pages  of  the  Great  Bible  are  fifteen  inches  in  length 
and  nine  inches  in  breadth.)  In  place  of  the  heavy 
black  letter  appears  the  clear  Roman  type  familiar 
from  our  modern  press.  The  running  commentary 
of  illustrative  and  explanatory  notes  is  fresh  and 
vigorous.  In  the  main  the  commentary  is  true. 
About  a  twentieth  part  of  the  notes  show  Calvinistic 
bias.  These  "  spectacles  for  weak  eyes  "  undoubtedly 
point  the  reader  to  any  passages  which  appear  to 
support  the  system  of  Calvin.  Throughout  the  notes 
there  is  a  contract  between  the  "  elect  "  and  the 
"  reprobate  "  :  occasionally  there  appears  the  dis- 
taste for  all  forms  of  recreation  and  amusement. 
But  the  version  itself  is  a  conspicuous  advance  on 
all  the  preceding  Biblical  labours,  and  was  well 
abreast  of  the  soundest  contemporary  scholarship. 
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Vigorous  in  style,  it  is  literal  and  yet  boldly  idiomatic. 
Based,  as  regards  the  Old  Testament,  mainly  on  the 
Great  Bible ;  as  regards  the  New  Testament,  mainly 
on  Whittingham's  version  of  1557,  the  Genevan 
Bible  was  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  originals,  a  free  use  of  Beza's 
Latiu  version,  and  of  standard  French  and  ^German 
versions. 

The  introduction  of  this  Bible  into  England  was 
singularly  opportune.*  General  secular  literature  was 
almost  unknown.  Shakespeare,  Spencer,  and  Bacon, 
were  names  not  yet  heard.  The  only  books  in  con- 
siderable circulation  were  the  Bible,  the  Prayer- 
Book,  Foxe's  "  Book  of  Martyrs,"  and  Calvin's 
"Institutes." 

Dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  launched  upon  a 
flood-tide  of  popular  elation,  it  at  once  arrested 
attraction.  Meantime  the  habit  of  Bible-reading 
had  been  steadily  growing  among  the  new  middle- 
class,  which  had  been  reinforced  by  the  rapid  expansion 
of  trade  and  commerce,  and  by  the  transfer  of  the 
abbey  lands. 

The  Genevan  Bible  was  destined  to  have  a  marked 
influence  on  our  Authorised  Version,  especially  in 
the  prophetic  books.  As  to  the  method  of  work- 
manship of  the  Genevan  translators,  there  was  a 
difference  betw^een  the  Old  Testament  work  and 
the  New  Testament.  In  the  former  they  took  the 
Great  Bible  as  their  basis,  and  corrected  its  text, 
without  ever  substituting  for  it  a  new  transla- 
tion. Even  where  the  changes  are  greatest,  the 
original  foundation  can  still  be  traced,  and  the  new 

*  Hoare,  p.  222. 
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work  fairly  harmonises  with  the  old.  The  chief  aim 
was  to  make  the  translation  as  nearly  verbal  as 
possible.  They  were  quite  competent  to  deal  in- 
dependently with  points  of  Hebrew  scholarship,  and 
they  were  not  indifferent  to  style. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  basis  was  not  the  Great 
Bible,  but  Tyndale's  last  text  (Matthew).  They 
appUed  Beza's  translation  and  commentary  to 
Tyndale's  New  Testament  as  the  source  of  their 
version.  Beza  had  sho\^Ti  himself  siugularly  clear- 
sighted in  the  interpretation  of  the  text ;  in  the 
criticism  of  the  text  he  was  more  self-reliant  and  rash. 
From  Beza  the  Genevan  New  Testament  derived 
several  good  and  careful  renderings  which  all  the 
precediQg  versions  had  missed ;  for  instance,  in 
St.  Luke  xi.  17,  "A  house  divided  against  itself 
falleth "  (Beza,  "  domus  ad  versus  sese  dissidens 
cadit "),  in  place  of  Tyndale  and  Great  Bible,  "  One 
house  doth  fall  upon  another." 

Queen  Elizabeth. 

On  the  day  of  Elizabeth's  coronation,  January  15, 
1559,  at  the  arrival  of  the  procession  at  "  the  little 
conduit  in  Chepe  "  a  pageant  had  been  prepared. 
Together  with  the  figure  of  "  Tune  "  was  "  Truth, 
the  daughter  of  Time."  She  held  in  her  hand  a  book, 
"  Verbum  Veritatis,"  the  Word  of  Truth,  an  English 
Bible,  which  she  presented  to  the  Queen.  Elizabeth 
kissed  it  and  folded  it  in  her  arms,  and  pledged  herself 
diligently  to  read  therein.  Yet  Elizabeth  had  no 
intention,  at  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  to  commit 
herself  to   any   party.     The   essence   of   her  policy 
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was  to  build  up  a  strong  and  united  England  in  the 
shadow  of  peace.  Bacon  tells  us  that  she  was  asked 
"  That  four  or  five  priacipal  prisoners  might  be 
released.  These  were  the  four  Evangelists  and  the 
Apostle  Paul,  who  had  long  been  shut  up  in  an  un- 
known tongue,  so  that  they  could  not  converse  with 
the  common  people."  The  Queen  answered  very 
gravely  "  that  it  was  best  to  inquire  of  them  whether 
they  wished  to  be  released  or  no,"  In  1560  the 
complete  Genevan  Bible  appeared,  and  was  dedicated 
to  the  Queen  :  "To  the  most  virtuous  and  noble 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  France,  and 
Ireland,  your  humble  subjects  of  the  English  Church 
at  Greneva  wish  grace  and  peace  from  God  the  Father 
through  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 

Elizabeth  would  have  no  version  "  either  abled 
or  disabled."  She  would  favour  neither  Papist  nor 
Calvinist.  She  Avished  to  bring  about  a  religious 
compromise,  under  which  all  fairly  might  be  made 
to  live. 

The  Bishops'  Bible. 

Plainly  it  was  impossible  for  Convocation  to  erect 
the  Puritan  book  into  a  standard  version.  Arch- 
bishop Parker  decided  in  1563-64  to  organise  a  select 
revision  committee.  The  result  of  their  labours  Avas 
that  in  October,  1568,  "  the  Bishops'  Bible  "  was 
published  in  a  magnificent  volume  with  a  noble 
preface.  "  There  be  yet  in  the  Gospels  very  many 
dark  places  which,  without  all  doubt  to  posterity, 
shall  be  much  more  open.  For  why  should  we  despair 
hereiQ,  seeing  that  the  Gospel  was  delivered  to  this 
intent,  that  it  might  be  utterly  understanded  of  us, 
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yea  to  the  very  inch  ?  Wherefore,  forasmuch  as 
Christ  showeth  no  less  love  to  His  Church  now  than 
hitherto  He  hath  done — the  authority  whereof  is 
as  yet  no  whit  diminished  ;  and  forasmuch  as  that 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  perpetual  Keeper  and  Guardian  of 
the  same  Church,  whose  gift  and  graces  do  flow  as 
continually  and  abundantly  as  from  the  beginriiag, 
who  can  doubt  but  that  such  things  as  remain  yet 
unknoA\Ti  in  the  Gospel  shall  be  hereafter  made  open 
to  the  later  wits  of  our  posterity  to  their  clear  under- 
standiQg  ?"  Of  the  revisers  eight  were  Bishops. 
The  plan  was  to  keep  to  the  Great  Bible,  except 
where  it  varied  manifestly  from  the  original.  They 
were  to  avoid  all  "  bitter  notes,"  and  "  determina- 
tion in  places  of  controversy." 

The  workmanship  of  the  Bishops'  Bible  is  of  uneven 
merit.  The  New  Testament  was  re-edited  in  1572. 
This  w^ork  attains  a  much  higher  level  than  the  Old 
Testament  work.  There  is  a  distinct  advance  in 
scholarship  and  independence.  It  is  the  originator 
of  many  felicitous  phrases  which  have  passed  into  our 
Authorised  Version,  such  as  "  the  middle  wall  of 
partition,"  "  less  than  the  least  of  all  saiats." 

The  Bishops'  Bible  superseded  the  Great  Bible 
in  liturgical  use.  In  1571  Convocation  ordered  that 
every  Bishop  should  have  at  his  house  a  copy  of  the 
largest  volume  ;  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  hall 
or  the  large  dining-room,  that  it  might  be  useful  to 
their  servants  or  strangers.  Every  cathedral  was 
to  have  a  copy,  and  also,  as  far  as  it  could  con- 
veniently be  done,  all  churches.  Yet  in  1587  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift  \\Tote  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  that 
some  churches  had  no  Bibles  at  all,  some  had  torn 
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copies,  others  not  the  Bishops'  Bible.  He  ordered 
proper  provision  to  be  made. 

But  the  Bishops'  Bible  cannot  be  ranked  among 
the  most  successful  of  English  versions.  It  was 
cumbersome  and  costly.  It  did  not  satisfy  scholars, 
and  was  unsuited  to  the  general  public.  After  a  life 
of  some  forty  years  it  ceased  to  be  printed. 

The  Bishops'  Bible  has  left  its  mark  upon  our 
Authorised  Version  in  many  improvements  in  the 
New  Testament,  in  the  Epistles  generally,  and 
especially  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 

The  notes  in  the  Bishops'  Bible  (as  compared  with 
the  notes  in  the  Genevan  Bible)  are  shorter,  more 
epigrammatic,  and  deal  with  the  interpretation  more 
than  with  the  application  of  the  text. 

The  Rheims  Testament  and  the  Doijai  Bible. 

In  the  year  1568  (the  date  of  the  Bishops'  Bible) 
there  was  founded  at  Douai  an  English  college. 
Douai  became  a  centre  for  Roman  Catholic  refugees 
from  England.  The  founder  of  the  English  College 
was  William  Allen,  formerly  a  Fellow  of  Oriel.  The 
translator  of  the  Bible  into  English  was  Gregory 
Martin,  once  a  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 
Both  Testaments  were  ready  in  1582.  The  New 
Testament  was  printed  at  Rheims  in  1582.  The  Old 
Testament  was  printed  at  Douai  in  1609-10.  In  1582 
Edmund  Campion,  also  of  St.  John's,  Oxford,  and 
companion  of  Martin,  was  executed  in  London.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  influence  of  the  Rheims  version 
some  twenty-five  years  later  is  marked  in  the  New 
Testament  portion  of  the  Authorised  Version,  especi- 
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ally  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Three  Fellows  of 
St.  John's,  Oxford,  were  among  the  New  Testament 
translators  of  the  Authorised  Version.  They  had  no 
fear  of  using  what  was  valuable  in  the  labours  of 
former  members  of  their  college.  But  the  Rheims 
Testament  had  aggressively  Roman  notes.  At  its 
issue  in  1582  the  English  nation  was  passing  through 
a  period  of  intense  excitement.  Elizabeth  herself 
went  in  daily  peril  of  her  life  from  assassination. 
Jesuit  agents  were  seeking  to  undermine  the  throne. 
Accordingly,  the  Rheims  Tesatment  met  with  a  hostile 
reception  in  England. 

How  did  the  need  arise  of  an  English  Bible  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  side  ?  Rome  had  steadily  opposed 
(I)  the  promiscuous  distribution  of  vernacular  ver- 
sions ;  (2)  private  and  unauthorised  interpretation  of 
the  Scripture. 

An  elaborate  Preface  stated  that  the  object  was  to 
reassure  the  faithful  now  that  vernacular  versions  were 
being  scattered  broadcast,  casting  "  the  holy  to  dogges 
and  pearles  to  hogges."  But  the  methods  of  the  days 
of  old  were  still  to  be  upheld.  "  The  poor  ploughman 
could  then,  in  labouring  the  ground,  sing  the  hymns 
and  Psalms  either  in  known  or  unknown  languages, 
as  they  heard  them  in  the  holy  Church,  though  they 
could  neither  read  nor  know  the  sense,  meaning,  and 
mysteries  of  the  same.  .  .  .  Then  the  scholar 
taught  not  his  master,  the  sheep  controlled  not  the 
pastor,  the  young  student  sent  not  the  doctor  to 
school,  nor  reproved  their  fathers  of  error  and 
ignorance." 

The  Douai  Bible  may  be  described  as  a  Roman 
Catholic  counterpart  to  the  Genevan  Bible.    Both  were 
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produced  on  foreign  soil.  Both  were  from  the  hands 
of  Englishmen  living  in  exile  on  account  of  their 
creed.  In  both  might  be  detected  an  ulterior  aim 
beyond  the  mere  faithful  rendering  of  the  text.  With 
the  Genevan  Bible  is  indelibly  associated  the  per- 
sistent endeavour  of  the  extreme  Protestants  to  re- 
model the  English  Church  on  the  lines  of  Continental 
Calvinism.  With  the  Douai  Bible  is  historically 
linked  the  combined  effort  of  Spain  and  Rome  to 
crush  Elizabeth  into  subjection  to  the  Pope.* 

The  Douai  translation  is  directly  from  the  Vulgate, 
though  reference  is  continuously  made  to  the  GreeK 
original,  as  well  as  to  the  Genevan  and  Bishops' 
Bibles. 

To  the  Latin  of  the  Vulgate  the  translators  are 
slavishly  literal.  The  version  has  a  fatal  fault  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  frequently  not  English — e.g.,  1  Cor.  v.  7, 
"  Purge  the  old  leaven  that  you  may  be  a  new  paste, 
as  you  are  azymes." 

Eph.  vi.  12  :  "Our  wrestling  is  .  .  .  against 
princes  and  potentates,  against  the  victors  of  the 
world  of  this  darkness,  against  the  spirituals  of 
wickedness  in  the  celestials." 

Heb.  xiii.  16  :  "  Beneficence  and  communica- 
tion do  not  forget,  for  with  such  oaths  God  is 
premerited." 

The  translators  did  not  scruple  to  leave  the  version 
unintelligible  or  ambiguous  where  the  Latin  text 
itself  was  so.  "  We  presume  not  to  mollify  the 
speeches  or  phrases,  but  religiously  keep  them  word 
for  word,  and  point  for  point,  for  fear  of  missing  or 
restraining  the  sense  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  our 
*  Hoare,  p.  230. 
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fancy  "  (Preface).  They  appended  a  table  explaining 
fifty-five  terms  as  not  familiar  to  the  vulgar  reader. 
This  list  contains  many  words  which  have  since 
become  familiar  English  words,  and  is  a  singular 
commentary  on  the  large  infusion  of  classical  words 
into  common  language  since  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century — e.g.,  "  acquisition,"  "  advent," 
"  adulterating,"  "  co-operate,"  "  evangelise." 

The  Psalter  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  part  of  the 
whole  book.  Even  where  the  sense  is  sufficiently 
clear  to  remain  distinct  through  three  translations, 
from  Hebrew  to  Greek,  from  Greek  to  Latin,  from 
Latin  to  English,  the  stiff,  foreign  style  sounds 
strangely  unsuited  to  words  of  devotion.  And  where 
the  Latin  itself  has  already  lost  the  sense,  the 
English  baffles  understanding.  (In  the  later  Irish 
editions  of  the  Douai  Bible  there  are  considerable 
alterations.)  The  translators  throughout  showed  an 
uncompromising  fidelity  to  their  Vulgate.  In  this 
fact  lie  both  the  value  and  defect  of  the  Douai  Bible. 
It  was  upon  a  Douai  Testament  that  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  on  the  evening  before  her  execution,  swore  a 
last  solemn  oath  of  innocence.  Interrupted  by  the 
Earl  of  Kent,  as  swearing  a  valueless  oath  on  a  false 
book,  Mary  retorted  :  "  Does  your  lordship  think 
that  my  oath  would  be  better  if  I  swore  on  your 
translation,  in  which  I  do  not  believe  ?"* 

*■  Hoare,  ch.  vii.,  quoted  occasionally  in  this  period. 
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THE  AUTHOEISED  VEESION 

A  CENTURY'S  PREPARATION.— When  the 
time  was  ripe  for  the  work  of  our  Authorised 
Version,  the  Church  of  England  had  inherited 
the  manifold  labours  of  a  hundred  years  of  steady- 
advance  in  the  study  of  the  English  Bible.  Tjmdale 
had  united  sound  scholarship  with  a  simple  and  grace- 
ful style.  The  language  of  the  English  Bible  was 
to  be  homely  and  also  worthy.  He  had  gone  first  to 
the  fountain-head  by  independent  study  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  then  sought  to  express  the 
originals  in  plain  and  vigorous  Saxon-English. 

Coverdale's  work  was  not  so  much  that  of  origin- 
ality and  creative  power  as  of  gentler  service.  By 
his  efforts  the  Scriptures  came  into  open  and  lawful 
circulation.  From  the  setting  up  of  the  Great  Bible 
in  the  parish  churches  dates  the  beginning  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  among  the  mass  of  the 
people. 

During  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  we  have 
two  rival  English  Bibles  :  (1)  The  Bishops'  Bible, 
sanctioned  by  authority  for  public  use  ;  (2)  the 
Genevan  Bible,  which  had  become  the  common 
Bible  of  the  people,  and  even  of   scholars,  but  was 
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maimed  in  its  usefulness  by  having  Calvinistic  notes. 
This  rivalry  was  in  every  way  undesirable. 

The  Rhemish  version  had  once  again  called  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  before 
the  revision  of  King  James  came  to  be  undertaken. 
(During  the  sixteenth  century  the  Vulgate  had  been 
thrust  out  of  sight  by  more  modern  Latin  versions — 
that  of  Erasmus  influencing  the  Great  Bible,  that  of 
Beza  influencing  the  Genevan  Bible.)  Thus,  when 
Elizabeth  died,  in  March,  1603,  and  James  I.  acceded, 
the  time  had  come  for  an  English  Bible  representing, 
not  a  man,  nor  a  party,  but  the  English  Church. 

The  Literary  "  Climate." — The  last  decade  of 
the  sixteenth  century  in  England  witnessed  an  out- 
burst of  literary  genius  in  English  poetry  and  English 
prose.  This  was  the  literary  atmosphere  which  the 
translators  of  our  Authorised  Version  breathed.  The 
national  language  Avas  clothing  itself  in  strength  and 
richness. 

The  coincidence  of  date  is  remarkable. 


Hooker 

1594 

"  Ecclesiastical  Polity." 

Andrewes 

c.  1600 

Shakespeare 

1596 

■'  Merchant  of  Venice." 

Spenser 

1590 

"  Faerie  Queene." 

Ben  Jonson 

1600 

Bacon 

1597 

"  E'^says." 

Chapman 

1598 

"  Homer." 

Examples  such  as  these  were  potent  to  inspire  men 
with  a  sureness  of  artistic  touch.  It  was  the  good- 
fortune  of  the  translators  of  the  Authorised  Version 
to  live  in  an  epoch  of  stimulating  power  in  literature, 
which  helped  to  nurture  in  them  their  lofty  sense  of 
style.     Among  the  translators  were  some  masters  of 
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English  language.  It  is  recorded  of  the  second  name 
on  the  list,  Lancelot  Andrewes,  that  Bacon  used  to 
send  his  writings  to  Andrewes  "  to  mark  whatsoever 
should  seem  to  him  either  not  current  in  the  style,  or 
harsh  to  credit  and  opinion,  or  inconvenient  for  the 
person  of  the  writer."  Moreover,  the  translators  did 
not  lose  sight  of  the  all-important  fact  that  the 
English  Bible  must  be  a  book  not  merely  for  an  inner 
circle  of  trained  scholars  and  theologians,  but  also  for 
the  common  people  and  for  ordinary  men.  It  was 
intended  to  bear  reading  aloud,  and  to  be  intelligible 
to  all  who  could  read. 

The  Theological  "  Climate." — The  time  had 
come,  in  the  days  of  Hooker  and  Andrewes,  to  estab- 
lish the  positive  ground,  the  true  and  authentic  basis, 
of  the  teaching  of  the  English  Church.  There  had 
been  already  won  the  independence  of  the  National 
Church,  and  the  repudiation  of  superstition  and  corrup- 
tion. The  task  now  was  one  of  patience  and  wisdom. 
There  was  the  effort  to  mend  things  which  had  been 
long  and  deeply  injured,  to  put  straight  things  which 
the  custom  of  centuries  and  the  ignorance  of  the  day 
had  turned  awry.  But  also  there  was  the  determina- 
tion to  preserve  the  English  Church  without  breaking 
with  history  and  the  past.  Such  was  the  principle  at 
stake,  "  taking  the  actual  historical  English  Church 
of  Augustine  and  Ethelbert,  of  Becket  and  Wolsey, 
of  Warham  and  Pole,  the  existing  historical  repre- 
sentative and  descendant  of  that  supernatural 
society  which  is  traceable  through  all  the  ages  to 
Apostolic  days,  to  assert  its  rights,  to  release  it  from 
usurpation,  to  purge  away  the  evils  which  this 
usurpation  had  created  and  fostered,  and  accepting 
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the  Bible  as  the  primitive  Church  had  accepted  it,  and 
trying  to  test  everything  by  Scripture  and  history,  to 
meet  the  immediate  necessities  of  a  crisis  which  called 
not  only  for  abolition,  but  for  reconstruction  and 
replacement."  * 

Four  achievements  of  the  English  Church  resulted  : 

1.  It  maintained  the  Episcopate  and  the  Ordinal. 

2.  It  put  the  English  Bible  into  the  hands  of  the 
people. 

3.  It  gave  the  people  the  English  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

4.  It  substituted  for  the  rejected  authority  of  the 
Pope  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  presumed  to  be 
loyally  Christian  and  profoundly  religious,  and  always 
acting  in  concert  with  the  Church  and  its  repre- 
sentatives. 

This  was  the  balanced  principle  and  aim  :  to  main- 
tain and  embrace  the  whole  truth,*  "  antiquity  and 
novelty,  control  and  freedom,  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
authority,  the  staid  order  of  a  Church  as  old  as  the 
nation,  and  the  vigour  of  the  modern  revolution  of  the 
age  of  the  New  Learning  ;  a  very  strong  public 
government  with  an  equally  strong  private  fervour 
and  enthusiasm  ;  to  stimulate  conscience  and  the 
sense  of  individual  responsibility,  and  yet  to  keep 
them  from  bursting  all  bounds  ;  to  overthrow  a  vast 
ancient  power,  strong  in  its  very  abuses,  and  en- 
trenched behind  the  prejudices  as  well  as  the  great 
deeds  of  centuries,  and  yet  to  save  the  sensi- 
tive, delicate  instincts  of  loyalty,  reverence,  and 
obedience  ;  to  make  room  in  the  same  system  of 
teaching  for  the  venerable  language  of  the  Fathers, 

■^  Dean  Church,  "  Bishop  Andrewes." 
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and  also  for  the  New  Learning  of  famous  modern 
authorities." 

The  National  Peril. — The  struggle  between 
England  and  Rome  under  Elizabeth  and  in  the  first 
years  of  James  was  a  struggle  of  life  and  death. 
There  were  war,  conspiracy,  assassination,  and 
treason,  leading  to  the  Gunpowder  Plot  of  1605. 
In  the  domain  of  controversy  Rome  was  putting 
forward  champions,  such  as  Bellarmine. 

There  was  the  reverse  danger  from  the  attempt  of 
the  followers  of  the  French  and  Swiss  reformers  to 
capture  England  for  Calvinism.  The  demand  of  the 
Puritans  was  that  nothing  should  be  allowed  but 
Puritanism.  They  wished  to  break  off  the  English 
Church  from  all  likeness,  not  only  to  the  unre- 
formed,  but  also  to  the  ancient  Church. 

The  Hampton  Court  Conference  met  on  January  14, 
16,  and  18  of  the  year  1604  to  consider  the  "  Millenary 
Petition."  This  was  a  petition  to  the  throne  from 
the  Puritan  section  of  the  clergy.  They  wished  to 
alter  the  Prayer-Book  so  as  to  do  away  mth  the  sign 
of  the  cross  in  Baptism,  the  use  of  the  ring  in  marriage, 
and  the  use  of  the  surplice  in  church.  They  objected 
to  Confirmation,  and  the  terms  "priest"  and  "  absolu- 
tion." It  is  clear  from  the  accounts  and  issue  of  the 
Conference,  and  also  from  the  Preface  to  the  Author- 
ised Version,  that  the  Puritan  party  were  a  small 
minority  of  opinion  who  did  not  represent  the  mind 
of  the  National  Church.  Among  the  divines  selected 
to  represent  the  more  moderate  Puritans  were  Dr. 
Reynolds  and  Dr.  Chaderton,  who  became  translators 
of  the  Authorised  Version.  Among  the  advocates  of 
the  Church  were  Deans  Andrewes,  Overall,  and  Bar- 
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low,  who  were  among  the  translators  of  the  Authorised 
Version  ;  and  Bishops  Bancroft  and  Bilson,  who  had 
much  to  do  with  the  final  revision  of  the  work. 

A  characteristic  incident  shows  to  us  the  tone  and 
judgment  of  the  Conference — the  discussion  on  the 
use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  Baptism.  The  King 
consulted  with  his  divines,  and  was  satisfied  of  its 
antiquity  from  the  learned  testimony  of  Dean 
Andrewes,  who  appealed  to  the  authority  of  the 
Primitive  Fathers  and  the  use  of  the  early  Church. 
Dr.  Reynolds  called  upon  the  King  to  follow  the 
example  of  Hezekiah,  who  had  crushed  the  brazen 
serpent  to  powder  because  it  had  been  perverted  to 
idolatrous  purposes.  The  King  replied  :  "I  have 
lived  among  this  sort  of  men  [Calvinists]  ever  since 
I  was  ten  years  old  .  .  .  yet,  since  I  had  ability  to 
judge,  I  was  never  of  them  :  neither  did  anything 
make  me  more  to  condemn  and  detest  their  courses, 
than  that  they  did  so  peremptorily  disallow  of  all 
things,  which  at  all  had  been  used  in  Popery.  For 
my  part,  I  know  not  how  to  answer  the  objections  of 
the  Papists  when  they  charge  us  with  novelties,  but 
truly  to  tell  them,  that  their  abuses  are  new  ;  but 
the  things  which  they  abuse  we  retain  in  their  primi- 
tive use,  and  forsake  only  the  novel  corruption. 
By  this  argument,  we  might  renounce  the  Trinity, 
and  all  that  is  holy,  because  it  was  abused  in  Popery  : 
and  (speaking  to  Dr.  Reynolds  merrily)  they  used  to 
wear  hose  and  shoes  in  Popery,  therefore  you  shall 
now  go  barefoot." 

Of  Dr.  Reynolds  himself  all  men  spoke  well,  and 
honoured  him  for  his  lovable  character  and  inde- 
fatigable work.     King  James  referred  to  his  lack  of 
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care  for  himself  when,  at  the  Conference,  he  told 
RejTQolds,  who  scrupled  about  the  words  in  the 
Marriage  Service,  "with  my  body  I  thee  worship": 
"  If  you  had  a  good  wife  yourself,  you  would  think 
that  all  the  honour  and  worship  you  could  do  to  her 
were  well  bestowed." 

The  Conference  issued  unexpectedly  in  a  resolution 
for  a  revision  of  the  English  Bible.  The  Preface  of 
the  Authorised  Version  tells  us  how  the  question 
arose.  "  The  very  historical  truth  is  that  upon  the 
importunate  petitions  of  the  Puritans  .  .  .  when  by 
force  of  reason  they  were  put  from  all  other  grounds, 
they  had  recourse  to  the  last  to  this  shift,  that  they 
could  not  with  good  conscience  subscribe  to  the  Com- 
munion Book — i.e.,  the  Prayer-Book — since  it  main- 
tained the  Bible  as  it  was  then  translated,  which  was, 
as  they  said,  a  most  corrupted  translation.  And 
although  this  was  judged  to  be  but  a  very  poor  and 
empty  shift,  yet  even  hereupon  did  His  Majesty  begin 
to  bethink  himself  of  the  good  that  might  ensue  by 
a  new  translation,  and  presently  after  gave  orders 
for  this  translation." 

The  instances  of  mistranslation  which  Reynolds 
quoted  were  taken  from  the  Great  Bible  and  the 
Bishops'  Bible.  In  the  current  Genevan  Version  the 
passages  were  correctly  rendered. 

The  Dean  of  Chester,  Dr.  Barlow,  is  our  main 
authority  for  what  followed.  "  Whereupon  His  High- 
ness wished  that  some  especial  pains  should  be  taken 
for  one  uniform  translation,  professing  that  he  could 
never  yet  see  a  Bible  well  translated  in  English  :  but 
the  worst  of  all  His  Majesty  thought  the  Geneva  to 
b3  :  and  this  to  be  done  by  the  best  learned  in  both 
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the  Universities,  after  them  to  be  reviewed  by  the 
Bishops  and  chief  learned  of  the  Church  :  from  them 
to  be  presented  to  the  Privy  Comicil  :  and  lastly  to 
be  ratified  by  his  royal  authority  :  and  so  this  whole 
Church  to  be  bound  unto  it  and  none  other. 

"  Marry  withal  he  gave  this  caveat,  upon  a  word 
cast  out  by  my  Lord  of  London,  that  no  marginal 
notes  should  be  added,  having  found  in  them  which 
are  annexed  to  the  Geneva  translation,  which  he  saw 
in  a  Bible  given  him  by  an  English  lady,  some  notes 
very  partial,  untrue,  seditious,  and  savouring  too 
much  of  dangerous  and  traitorous  conceits,  support- 
ing his  opinion  by  Exod.  i.  19,  where  the  marginal 
note  alloweth  disobedience  unto  the  King  :  and 
2  Chron.  xv.  16,  where  the  note  taxeth  Asa  for 
deposing  his  mother  only,  and  not  killing  her."  * 

The  Conference  ended  on  January  18,  1604. 

Reynolds'  request  had  fallen  on  no  umvilling  ear, 
and  it  laid  hold  at  once  on  the  King's  imagination. 
He  well  knew  that  in  the  last  thirty  years  substantial 
progress  had  been  made  in  Greek  and  Hebrew 
scholarship.  He  desired  to  direct  in  his  OAvn  person 
a  great  national  enterprise,  which,  while  surpassing 
all  its  predecessors  in  fidelity  and  in  literary  excel- 
lence, should  also  be  freed  from  the  disfigurement  of 
undesirable  annotations. 

The  business  was  not  allowed  to  sleep.  The  first 
practical  step  was  to  select  a  competent  committee 
of  revisers.  The  King  consulted  Archbishop  Ban- 
croft and  the  Universities,  and  the  list  was  com- 
plete by  June  30,  1604.     Bancroft,  writing  on  that 

^  "  The  Summe  and  Substance,"  by  Dr.  William  Barlow, 
Dean  of  Chester.     Keprinted  in  "  Cardwell,  Conferences." 
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day,  says  :  "  I  am  persuaded  his  royal  mind  rejoiceth 
more  in  the  good  hope  which  he  hath  for  the  happy 
success  of  that  work,  than  of  his  peace  concluded  with 
Spain."  All  possible  pains  were  taken  to  secure  the 
services  of  the  best  available  men.  Fifty-four  names 
were  selected,  of  which  the  lists  which  have  come 
down  to  us  include  only  forty-seven.  It  may  be  that 
a  Committee  of  Bishops  under  Bancroft  formed  an 
independent  group  of  revisers  of  the  whole  work. 

The  names  are  given  as  follows,  and  biographical 
notices  have  been  added  where  discoverable  :* 

AN  ORDER  SET  DOAVN  BY  KING  JAMES  I. 
FOR  TRANSLATING  THE  BIBLE. 

The  places  and  persons  agreed  upon  for  the  Hebrew, 
with  the  particular  books  by  them  undertaken  : 

FIRST  COMPANY  AT  WESTMINSTER. 
The  Pentateuch  to  II.  Kings. 

1.  Lancelot  Andrewes  (President)  :  Dean  of  Westminster, 

1601  ;  formerly  Master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. (The  first  company  mainly  Cambridge 
scholars. )  Afterwards  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Bucke- 
ridge  said  he  knew  fifteen  languages.  Cf.  Milton's 
elegy.     Member  of  Hampton  Court  Conference. 

2.  Dr.  John  Overall :  Dean  of  St.  Paul's ;  Regius  Professor 

of  Divinity  at  Cambridge ;  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Norwich.  Author  of  last  portion  of  "  Catechism  "  on 
the  Sacraments.  Member  of  Hampton  Court  Con- 
ference. 

*  "  Gibson  Papers,"  Lambeth  Palace  Library  ;  "  English 
Church  Pageant  Book,  1909"  ;  Notes  in  Library  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford;  Wells,  "  Oxford  and  its  Colleges,  1898." 
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3.  Dr.    Adrian    de    Savaria :    Prebendary    of    Canterbury. 

Friend  of  Hooker  and  Archbishop  Whitgift.  Accom- 
plished modem  linguist.  Known  for  his  defence  of 
Episcopacy. 

4.  Dr.    Richard    Clark :    Fellow    of    Christ's,    Cambridge. 

Preacher  at  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

5.  Dr.  John  Layfield  :  Fellow  of  Trinity,  Cambridge.  Skilled 

in  architecture.     Rector  of  St.  Clement  Danes. 

6.  Dr.  Teigh :  Vicar  of  All  Hallows,  Barking ;  Archdeacon 

of  Middlesex.  An  excellent  textuary  and  profound 
Hnguist. 

7.  Dr.  Francis  Burleigh :  One  of  the  first  Fellows  of  Chelsea 

College. 

8.  Dr.  Geofifrey  King :  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Cam- 

bridge. 

9.  Richard  Thompson,  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge :   Dis- 

tinguished hnguist. 
10.  Wilham   Bedwell :    Arabic   scholar   of   European  fame ; 
Vicar  of  Tottenham. 


SECOND  COMPANY :  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

I.  Chronicles  to  Ecclesiastes  (including  Job,  Psalms, 
Proverbs). 

1.  Edward  Lively:  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Cambridge. 

One  of  the  leading  scholars  in  planning  the  transla- 
tion ;  began  work  at  once  on  appointment  in  June, 
1604,  but  died  in  May,  1605. 

2.  Dr.  John  Richardson:  Master  of  Peterhouse,  and  after- 

wards Trinity,  Cambridge. 

3.  Dr.    Laurence   Chaderton :    Master   of  Emmanuel,    Cam- 

bridge. Distinguished  for  Rabbinical  learning.  Ap- 
peared for  Puritan  party  at  Hampton  Court  Con- 
ference.    (?)  Brother  of  Bishop  of  Chester. 

4.  Francis    Dilhngham :    Fellow    of    Christ's,    Cambridge ; 

Parson  of  Dean,  in  Bedfordshire. 
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5.  Thomas   Harrison :    Vice-Master  of  Trinity,   Cambridge. 

Examiner  in  Hebrew. 

6.  Dr.  Roger  Andrewes  :  Master  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 

Brother  of  Bishop  Andrewes. 

7.  Dr.  Robert  Spalding :  Succeeded  Lively  in  Hebrew  Pro- 

fessorship. 

8.  Dr.   Andrew  Byng :   Afterwards  Hebrew  Professor  and 

Archdeacon  of  Norwich. 


THIRD  COMPANY:  AT  OXFORD. 

Isaiah  to  Malachi. 

1.  Dr.   John   Harding :    Regius   Professor   of   Hebrew,    and 

President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

2.  Dr.  John  Reynolds:  President  of  Corpus,  Oxford.     Ap- 

peared for  the  Puritans  at  Hampton  Court  Conference, 
and  recommended  a  translation  to  be  made.  The 
Oxford  translators  met  at  his  house.  Died  in  May, 
1607,  having  worked  himself  to  death,  after  a  life  of 
sympathy  and  encouragement  of  young  scholars.  Had 
been  Hooker's  tutor.  (N.B. — There  were  three  other 
Corpus  scholars  among  the  translators.) 

3.  Dr.    Thomas    Holland :    Regius  Professor  of    Divinity  ; 

Rector  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

4.  Dr.  Richard  Kilby :  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford ; 

Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew. 

5.  Dr.   Miles  Smith :   Writer  of  the  Preface  to  Authorised 

Version.  To  him,  with  Bishop  Bilson,  the  final  revision 
of  the  whole  work  was  entrusted.  Became  Bishop  of 
Gloucester.  "  Had  Hebrew  at  his  fingers'  ends,"  with 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic. 

6.  Dr.  Richard  Brett :  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford  ; 

Rector  of  Quainton,  Bucks.     An  Oriental  scholar. 

7.  Richard   Fairclough,    Fellow    of    New   College,    Oxford ; 

Rector  of  Bucknell,  Oxon. 
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FOURTH  COMPANY :  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 
The  Apocrypha. 

1.  Dr.  John  Duport :  Master  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge  ; 

Prebendary  of  Ely. 

2.  Dr.  William  Branthwaite :  Master  of  Caius  College,  Cam- 

bridge. 

3.  Dr.  Jeremiah  Radcliflfe  :  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 

bridge. 

4.  Dr.  Samuel  Ward :  Master  of  Sidney  College,  Cambridge ; 

and  Lady  Margaret  Professor. 

5.  Andrew  Downes  :  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  ; 

Regius  Professor  of  Greek.  Author  of  notes  on  St. 
Chrysostom. 

6.  John  Boys :  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.     A 

Hebrew  scholar  of  special  fame. 

7.  Dr.  Ward :   Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge ;   Preb- 

endary of  Chichester  ;  Rector  of  Bishop's  Waltham. 

The  places  and  persons  agreed  upon  for  the  Greek, 
mtli  the  particular  books  by  them  undertaken  : 

FIFTH  COMPANY  :  AT  OXFORD. 

The  Four  Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  Book 
OF  THE  Revelation. 

1.  Dr.  Thomas  Ravis :  Dean  of  Christ  Church ;  March  19, 

1605,  Bishop  of  Gloucester;  May  18,  1607,  Bishop  of 
London,  Died  December  14,  1609.  (Dr.  Leonard 
Hutton  may  have  succeeded  to  the  work.) 

2.  Dr.  George  Abbot :  Dean  of  Winchester ;  became  Arch- 

bishop of  Canterbury.     {Cf.  Hook,  "  Life  of  Abbot.") 

3.  Dr.  Richard  Fades  :  Dean  of  Worcester.     Died  November, 

1604.     (Dr.  John  Aglionby  may  have  succeeded  him.) 

4.  Dr.  Giles  Thompson  :  Dean  of  Windsor  ;  afterwards  Bishop 

of  Gloucester. 
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5.  Sir  Henry  Saville :  Provost  of  Eton.     Had  been  tutor  in 

Greek  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Fellow  of  Merton  College, 
1563,  and  rebuilt  front  of  Merton.  Ambassador 
abroad.  Greek  scholar  of  eminence.  To  him  Oxford 
owes  Professorship  of  Geometry  and  Astronomy.  The 
only  layman  among  the  translators. 

6.  Dr.  John  Perin :  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford; 

Regius  Professor  of  Greek.  (Schoolfellow  of  Bishop 
Andre wes  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School.) 

7.  Dr.  Ralph  Ravens :  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 

(SchooKeEow  of  Bishop  Andre  wes  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  School.) 

8.  Dr.  John  Harmer :  Fellow  of  New  College;  Regius  Pro- 

fessor of  Greek. 


SIXTH  COMPANY :  AT  WESTMINSTER. 
The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  Canonical  Epistles. 

1.  Dr.  Wilham  Barlow :  Dean  of  Chester.     A    member    of 

Hampton  Court  Conference.  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

2.  Dr.  Ralph  Hutchinson:  President  of  St.  John's  College, 

Oxford,  and  Vicar  of  Charlbury,  Oxon,  1590-1606. 
A  close  friend  of  Bishop  Andre  wes,  and  schoolfellow. 
Received  King  James  at  gate  of  St.  John's,  August, 
1605.  After  eighteen  months'  work  at  translation, 
died  January  16,  1606. 

3.  Dr.  John  Spenser:  one  of  the  King's  Chaplains.    Presi- 

dent of  Corpus,  Oxford.  Published  first  posthumous 
edition  of  Hooker's  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity." 

4.  Dr.   Roger  Fenton :    Rector  of  St.   Stephen,   Walbrook. 

"  A  person  excellently  well  learned,  pious,  and  be- 
loved." 

5.  Michael  Rabbett :  Rector  of  St.  Vedast  Foster. 

6.  Thomas  Sanderson :  Rector  of  All  Hallows,  1603 ;  Arch- 

deacon of  Rochester,  1606. 
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7.  William  Dakins :  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; 
Professor  of  Divinity,  Gresham  College.  Died 
February,  1607. 

A  code  of  instructions  was  drawn  up,  explaining 
the  main  principles  on  which  the  revision  was  to  be 
conducted,  and  a  copy  was  presented  to  each  of  the 
six  companies. 

The  Rules  to  be  observed  in  the  Translation  op  the 
Bible. 

I.  The  ordinary  Bible  read  in  the  church,  commonly  called 
"  the  Bishops'  Bible,"  to  be  followed,  and  as  little  altered,  as 
the  truth  of  the  original  will  permit. 

II.  The  names  of  the  prophets,  and  the  holy  writers,  with 
the  other  names  of  the  text  to  be  retained,  as  nigh  as  may  be, 
accordingly  as  they  were  vulgarly  used. 

III.  The  old  ecclesiastical  words  to  be  kept — videlicet,  the 
word  "  Church  "  not  to  be  translated  "  Congregation,"  etc. 

IV.  When  a  word  hath  divers  significations,  that  to  be 
kept  which  has  been  most  commonly  used  by  most  of  the 
ancient  Fathers,  being  agreeable  to  the  propriety  of  the 
place,  and  the  analogy  of  the  faith. 

V.  That  the  division  of  the  chapters  be  altered  either  not 
at  all,  or  as  little  as  may  be,  if  necessity  so  require. 

VI.  No  marginal  notes  at  all  to  be  affixed,  but  only  for 
the  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  words,  which  cannot 
without  some  circumlocution  so  briefly  and  fitly  be  expressed 
in  the  text. 

VII.  Such  quotations  of  places  to  be  marginally  set  down, 
as  shall  serve  for  the  fit  reference  of  one  Scripture  to  another. 

VIII.  Every  particular  man  of  each  company  to  take  the 
same  chapter  or  chapters,  and  having  translated  or  amended 
them  severally  by  himself,  where  he  thinketh  good,  aU  to 
meet  together,  confer  what  they  have  done,  and  agree  for 
their  parts,  what  shall  stand. 
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IX.  As  any  one  company  hath  dispatched  any  one  book 
in  this  manner,  they  shall  send  it  to  the  rest,  to  be  considered 
of  seriously  and  judiciously ;  for  His  Majesty  is  very  careful 
in  this  point. 

X.  If  any  company  upon  the  review  of  the  book  so  sent 
doubt  or  differ  upon  any  place,  to  send  them  word  thereof, 
note  the  place,  and  withal  send  the  reasons ;  to  which,  if  they 
consent  not,  the  difference  to  be  compounded  at  the  general 
meeting,  which  is  to  be  of  the  chief  persons  of  each  company, 
at  the  end  of  the  work. 

XI.  When  any  place  of  special  obscurity  is  doubted  of, 
letters  to  be  directed  by  authority  to  send  to  any  learned 
man  in  the  land  for  his  judgment  of  such  a  place. 

XII.  Letters  to  be  sent  from  every  Bishop  to  the  rest  of 
his  clergy,  admonishing  them  of  this  translation  in  hand, 
and  to  move  and  charge  as  many  as  be  skilful  in  the  tongues, 
and  have  taken  pains  in  that  kind,  to  send  his  particular 
observations  to  the  company,  either  at  Westminster,  Cam- 
bridge, or  Oxford. 

XIII.  The  directors  in  each  company  to  be  the  Dean  of 
Westminster  and  Chester  for  that  place,  and  the  King's 
Professors  in  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  in  either  University. 

XIV.  These  translations  to  be  used  when  they  agree  better 
with  the  text  than  the  Bishops'  Bible — videlicet,  Tyndale's 
Matthew's,  Coverdale's,  Whitchurch's  [i.e.,  the  1549  foho 
reprint  of  the  Great  Bible],  Geneva. 

XV.  Besides  the  said  directors  before  mentioned,  three  or 
four  of  the  most  ancient  and  grave  divines  in  either  of  the  Uni- 
versities, not  employed  in  translating,  to  be  assigned  by  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  upon  conference  with  the  rest  of  the  heads, 
to  be  overseers  of  the  translations  as  well  Hebrew  as  Greek, 
for  the  better  observation  of  the  fourth  rule  above  specified. 

Letter  of  King  James  to  Bancroft. — ^No  pains 
were  spared  to  make  the  translation  representative 
of  the  best  scholarship  of  the  English  Church  of  the 
day.     The  King,  writing  to  Bancroft  on  July  22,  1604, 
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says  :  "  We  require  you  to  move  all  our  Bishops  to 
inform  themselves  of  all  such  learned  men  within 
their  several  dioceses,  as,  having  especial  skill  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  tongues,  have  taken  pains  ia  their 
private  studies  of  the  Scriptures  for  the  clearing  of 
any  obscurities  either  in  the  Hebrew  or  the  Greek  ; 
or  touching  any  difficulties  or  mistakings  in  the  former 
English  translation,  which  we  have  now  commanded 
to  be  thoroughly  viewed  and  amended,  and  thereupon 
to  write  unto  them,  earnestly  charging  them  and  sig- 
nifying our  pleasure  therein  that  they  send  such  their 
observations  either  to  Mr.  Lively,  our  Hebrew  reader 
in  Cambridge  ;  or  to  Dr.  Harding,  our  Hebrew  reader 
in  Oxford  ;  or  to  Dr.  Andrewes,  Dean  of  Westminster, 
to  be  imparted  to  the  rest  of  their  several  companies  : 
that  so  our  said  translation  may  have  the  help  and 
furtherance  of  all  our  principal  learned  men  within 
the  kingdom." 

The  Preface  to  the  Authorised  Version. — Our 
main  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  the  revisers  is 
contained  in  the  noble  Preface,  which  the  printers 
have  removed  from  modern  editions  of  the  Bible. 
In  this  Dr.  Miles  Smith,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, writing  in  the  name  of  his  fellow-labourers, 
gives  some  account  of  the  time  which  was  spent  (after 
the  individual  work  of  scholars  on  portions  assigned 
to  them)  on  the  revision,  and  of  the  manner  and 
spirit  in  which  it  was  executed.  The  revisers  were 
conscious  that  they  were  following  in  the  lines  of 
Apostolic  days  in  seeking  to  make  the  Scriptures 
better  known  by  the  best  available  translation. 
"  Translation  it  is  that  openeth  the  window  to  let 
in  the  light  :  that  removeth  the  cover  of  the  well, 
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that  we  may  come  by  the  water."  Thus  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  had  been  made  familiar  through  the  Greek 
Version  of  the  Septuagint. 

The  men  of  old  were  "  not  wont  to  suffer  books  of 
worth  to  lie  moulding  in  King's  libraries  :  but  had 
many  ready  scribes  to  copy  them  out ;  and  so  they 
were  dispersed  and  made  common."  By  the  channel 
of  the  Greek  language,  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures 
liad  been  spread  in  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa,  "  like 
a  proclamation  sounded  forth  in  the  market-place, 
which  most  men  presently  take  knowledge  of." 
Turning  to  their  own  labours,  the  Preface  proceeds  : 
"  We  did  not  run  over  the  work  with  that  posting 
haste  that  the  Septuagint  did,  if  that  be  true  which 
is  reported  of  them,  that  they  finished  it  in  seventy- 
two  days.  .  .  .  The  work  hath  not  been  huddled  up 
in  seventy-two  days  ;  but  hath  cost  the  workmen  as 
light  as  it  seemeth  the  pains  of  two  years  and  nine 
months.  .  .  .  We  were  so  far  off  from  condemning 
any  of  their  labours  that  travailed  before  in  this 
kind,  either  in  this  land  or  beyond  sea,  either  in  King 
Henry's  time  or  King  Edward's  (if  there  were  any 
translation  or  correction  of  a  translation  in  his  time), 
or  Queen  Elizabeth's  of  ever  renowned  memory,  that 
we  acknowledge  them  to  have  been  raised  up  of  God, 
for  the  building  and  furnishing  of  His  Church,  and 
that  they  deserve  to  be  had  of  us  and  of  posterity  in 
everlasting  remembrance." 

Still,  "  let  us  bless  God  from  the  ground  of  our 
heart  for  working  this  religious  care  in  the  King,  to 
have  the  translations  of  the  Bible  maturely  considered 
of  and  examined.  For  by  this  means  it  cometh  to 
pass  that  whatsoever  is  sound  already   (and  all  is 
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sound  for  substance  in  one  or  other  of  our  editions, 
and  the  worst  of  ours  far  better  than  their  [the 
Romanists']  authentic  Vulgate)  the  same  will  shine  as 
gold,  more  brightly  being  rubbed  and  polished.  .  .  . 
To  make  a  good  translation  better,  or  out  of  many 
good  ones  one  principal  good  one,  not  justly  to  be 
excepted  against  :  that  hath  been  our  endeavour,  that 
our  mark.  To  that  purpose  there  were  many  chosen 
who  were  greater  in  other  men's  eyes  than  in  their 
own,  and  that  sought  the  truth  rather  than  their  ov,ii 
praise.  .  .  .  Neither  did  we  think  it  much  to  consult 
the  translators  or  commentators — Chaldee,  Hebrew, 
Syrian,  Greek,  or  Latin — no,  nor  the  Spanish,  French, 
Italian,  or  Dutch  (German).  Neither  did  we  disdain 
to  revise  that  which  we  had  done,  and  to  bring  back 
to  the  anvil  that  which  we  had  hammered.  But 
having  and  using  as  great  helps  as  were  needful  :  and 
fearing  no  reproach  for  slo^sness  nor  coveting  praise 
for  expedition,  we  have  at  the  length,  through  the 
good  hand  of  the  Lord  upon  us,  brought  the  work  to 
that  pass  which  you  see." 

Selden,  in  his  "  Table  Talk,"  gives  an  account 
which  he  may  have  received  from  someone  engaged 
in  the  work.  "  The  Translation  in  King  James's  time 
took  an  excellent  way.  That  part  of  the  Bible  was 
given  to  him  who  was  most  excellent  in  such  a  tongue 
(as  the  Apocrypha  to  Andrew  Downs) ;  and  then  they 
met  together,  and  one  read  the  translation,  the  rest 
holding  in  their  hands  some  Bible,  either  of  the  learned 
tongues,  or  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  etc.  If  they 
found  any  fault,  they  spoke  ;  if  not,  he  read  on." 

The  reference  is  to  vernacular  versions  of  the  time. 

The  French  Revised  Bible  of  1578  was  put  forth  by 
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the  "  Venerable  Company  of  Pastors  "  of  Geneva, 
from  the  original  texts  by  Bertram,  Beza,  etc.  The 
Italian  translation  of  1607  was  by  Diodati,  a  professor 
of  Hebrew  at  Geneva — a  version  which  still  main- 
tains its  place.  There  were  two  Spanish  versions, 
published  at  Basle  in  1569  and  Amsterdam  in  1602. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  two  versions  which  con- 
tributed most  largely  of  all  to  the  changes  which  the 
translators  of  the  Authorised  Version  introduced  are 
the  Genevan  and  the  Rhemish,  representing  the  oppo- 
site extremes.  The  Authorised  Version  differs  from 
the  Rhemish  version  in  seeking  to  fix  an  intelligible 
sense  on  the  words  rendered  ;  it  differs  from  the 
Genevan  version  in  leaving  the  literal  rendering  un- 
coloured  by  any  expository  notes.  The  Preface  of 
the  Authorised  Version  remarks  :  "  We  have  on  the 
one  side  avoided  the  scrupulosity  of  the  Puritans, 
who  leave  the  old  ecclesiastical  words,  and  betake 
them  to  other,  as  when  they  put  '  washing '  for 
'  Baptism,'  and  '  Congregation  '  instead  of  '  Church  ': 
as  also  on  the  other  side  we  have  shunned  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  Papists  in  their  '  azymes,'  '  Tunike,' 
'  Rational,'  '  Holocausts,'  '  Praepuce,'  '  Pasche'.  .  .  ." 

The  translators  also  made  use  of  new  Latin  versions 
of  the  Old  Testament :  (1)  that  of  Montanus  in  1572, 
based  on  that  of  Pagninus  (1527)  ;  and  (2)  Tremellius 
in  1579,  an  original  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Latin. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  translators  of  the 
Authorised  Version  rarely  went  back  from  the  text  of 
the  Bishops'  Bible  to  an  earlier  English  rendering. 
But  the  use  they  made  of  both  the  Genevan  and 
Rhemish  English  versions  was  important. 

Isaiah  LIII. — An  examination  of  Isa.  liii.  (by 
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Bishop  Westcott)  shows  that,  taking  the  Bishops' 
Bible  as  a  basis,  the  translators  freely  modified  the 
language  of  every  verse.  In  the  result,  more  than 
half  the  chapter  is  a  fresh  rendering.  Seven  out  of 
every  eight  changes  are  due  to  the  Genevan  version, 
either  alone  or  in  agreement  with  one  or  both  of  the 
Latin  versions.  Two  renderings  are  due  to  Tremellius  ; 
two  are  due  to  Pagninus,  including  the  noble  render- 
ing, "  A  Man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief  " 
{vir  dolorum  et  experlus  infirmitatem,  P.).  Through- 
out the  most  delicate  care  is  given  to  the  choice  of 
words,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  verse  which  does  not 
bear  witness  to  the  wisdom  and  instinctive  sense  of 
fitness  by  which  the  translators  were  guided — e.g., 
"  He  is  such  a  Man  as  hath  good  experience  of  sorrows 
and  infirmities  "  (Bishops'  Bible)  ;  "  A  Man  of  sor- 
rows and  hath  experience  of  infirmities  "  (Genevan)  ; 
"  A  Man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief " 
(Authorised  Version). 

This  chapter  is  an  extreme  case  of  the  Genevan 
Version  affecting  almost  liaK  the  words  of  the  Bishops' 
Bible  as  text-basis  for  the  Authorised  Version  ;  but 
in  the  prophetical  books  generally  the  influence  of 
the  Genevan  version  preponderates. 

In  the  historical,  and  even  in  the  poetical,  books 
the  Authorised  Version  is  far  less  divergent  from  the 
Bishops'  Bible.  In  the  Apocrypha  it  is  nearer  to  the 
Bishops'  Bible  than  to  the  Genevan,  but  marked  by 
many  original  changes. 

The  Revision  of  the  New  Testament. — The 
revision  of  the  New  Testament  was  a  simpler  work 
than  that  of  the  Old.  The  Bishops'  Version  of  1572 
was  carefully  examined  wdth  the  Greek  text.     Then 
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the  versions  of  Beza,  the  Genevan,  and  the  Rhemish 
were  compared. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  there  are  seventeen 
phrases  common  to  the  Rhemish  and  Authorised 
versions  alone,  and  it  is  impossible  that  these  coin- 
cidences can  have  been  accidental. 

In  Hebrews,  chapter  xiii.  (while  following  the 
Bishops'  version  in  the  main),  of  the  changes  made 
by  the  Authorised  Version,  three  are  due  to  Beza,  four 
due  to  Genevan,  six  due  to  Rhemish,  and  seven  are 
original.  Generally  in  the  New  Testament  the  chief 
influence  of  the  Rhemish  version  was  on  the  vocabulary 
of  the  revisers  :  that  of  Beza  and  the  Genevan  mainly 
influenced  interpretation.  But  throughout  the  trans- 
lators of  the  Authorised  Version  exercised  independent 
judgment. 

The  marginal  renderings  offer  a  certain  clue  to  the 
authorities  on  which  the  revisers  chiefly  relied.  Taking 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  out  of  thirty-seven  alternative 
renderings,  seventeen  are  due  to  the  Genevan  version, 
or  Beza,  six  agree  mth  the  Rhemish  version,  three  with 
the  French,  six  with  the  earlier  English  versions,  one  with 
Castalio's  Latin  version  (1551),  one  with  the  Vulgate. 

In  summarisiag  the  results  of  the  analysis  of 
examples,  the  conclusion  is  that  the  translators  of 
the  Authorised  Version  "  did  their  work  with 
watchful  and  far-reaching  care.  No  kind  of  emenda- 
tion appears  to  have  been  neglected.  Almost  every 
change  which  they  introduced  was  an  improvement. 
Their  work  issued  in  a  version  of  the  Bible  better, 
because  more  faithful  to  the  original,  than  any  which 
had  been  given  in  English  before."* 

*  Bishop  Westcott,  "  English  Bible,"  1868. 
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The  Language  of  the  Authorised  Version. — 
The  translators  set  before  them  as  their  standard 
a  style  vigorous,  popular,  and  idiomatic.  This  had 
come  down  to  them  as  an  inheritance  from  the  days 
of  Wycliffe  through  Tyndale  and  Coverdale,  and 
had  been  gradually  becoming  the  acknowledged 
standard  of  language  for  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
They  avoided  the  euphuisms  of  the  age  before  them, 
and  the  affected  mannerisms  of  the  age  which  was 
just  beginning. 

The  predominance  of  Saxon  words  is  remarkable. 
As  compared  with  Latin  words,  they  constitute  nine- 
tenths. 

Jn  Shakespeare  the  proportion  of  Saxon  words  is 
about  85  per  cent. 

Li  Swift  the  proportion  of  Saxon  words  is  about 
90  per  cent. 

Li  Johnson  the  proportion  of  Saxon  words  is  about 
75  per  cent. 

Jn  Gibbon  the  proportion  of  Saxon  words  is  about 
70  per  cent. 

In  the  Authorised  Version  the  proportion  of  Saxon 
words  is  about  90  per  cent. 

Li  the  Lord's  Prayer  no  less  than  fifty-nine  words 
out  of  sixty-five  are  of  Saxon  origin.* 

There  was  among  the  translators  a  prophetic  sense 
that  the  work  on  which  they  were  engaged  would 
leave  a  permanent  stamp  on  the  English  language. 
This  consideration  weighed  with  them  in  their 
reason  for  avoiding  identity  of  phrasing.  "  Is  the 
kingdom  of  God  become  words  and  syllables  ?  Why 
should  we  be  in  bondage  to  them  if  we  may  be  free ; 

^  Cf.  Hoare,  p.  258. 
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use  one  precisely,  when  we  may  use  another  no  less 
fit  as  commodiously  ?"  Thus  they  avoided  "  unequal 
dealing  toward  a  great  number  of  good  English 
words  ...  as  if  we  should  say  unto  certain  words, 
'  Stand  up  higher  :  have  a  place  in  the  Bible  always  '; 
and  to  others  of  like  quality,  '  Get  ye  hence,  be 
banished  for  ever.'  "  It  is  estimated  that  about 
6,000  words  find  a  place  in  the  Authorised  Version. 

Unity  of  Tone.  —  The  general  harmony  and 
smoothness  of  the  work  is  noteworthy.  Each  in- 
dividual translator  would,  to  begin  with,  have  made 
his  own  translation.  This  translation  would  have 
been  considered  by  the  entire  company  to  which  he 
belonged.  Having  reached  this  stage,  that  particular 
company's  suggested  version  would  be  passed  on  for 
the  separate  judgment  of  each  of  the  other  five 
companies,  and  the  version  thus  amended  would 
come  finally  before  the  select  committee  of  revision. 
Probably  three  years  were  spent  in  individual  work, 
two  years  more  in  organised  and  joint  work,  and 
a  brief  nine  months  in  a  final  revision  in  London  by 
a  representative  committee  of  six. 

A.D.  1611. — In  1611  the  Authorised  Version,  a 
folio  volume  in  black-letter  type,  was  issued  to  the 
public.  It  gained  its  way  chiefly  by  its  own  intrinsic 
superiority.  The  Bishops'  Bible  ceased  to  be  printed. 
The  Genevan  Bible  was  still  used  privately  for  some 
forty  years  more.  By  the  middle  of  the  century  it 
had  disappeared  from  general  use.  The  English 
people,  by  their  silent  and  unanimous  acceptance  of 
the  Authorised  Version,  gave  a  remarkable  testimony 
to  their  innate  principles  of  order  and  national  unity. 
It  was  a  remarkable  achievement  that  the  Church  of 
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England  succeeded  in  giving  one  common  Bible  to 
the  whole  English  people.  Instead  of  rival  and 
competing  Bibles,  here  was  one  acknowledged 
standard  of  truth,  maintaining  its  influence  in  ever- 
widening  circles  throughout  the  seventeenth, 
eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries.  This  was  the 
great  gift  of  the  English  Church  to  the  mass  of  the 
people,  at  the  hands  of  the  scholars  of  her  Universities, 
to  be  kept  alive  in  every  parish  church  in  the  land 
by  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments. 

The  greatest  master  of  musical  English  style  in 
the  nineteenth  century  said  of  the  Authorised 
Version  :  "It  lives  on  the  ear  like  a  music  which 
can  never  be  forgotten,  like  the  sound  of  church  bells. 
The  felicities  seem  often  to  be  things  rather  than 
words.  It  is  part  of  the  national  mind,  and  the 
anchor  of  the  national  seriousness.  .  .  .  The  memory 
of  the  dead  passes  into  it.  The  potent  traditions  of 
childhood  are  stereotyped  in  its  verses.  It  is  the 
representative  of  a  man's  best  moments.  All  that 
there  has  been  about  him  of  soft,  and  gentle,  and  pure, 
and  penitent,  and  good,  speaks  to  him  for  ever  out 
of  his  English  Bible." 

The  other  great  vernacular  versions  of  Europe 
are  the  works  of  single  pioneers,  stamped  with  their 
impress  and  bearing  their  names.  A  German 
writer  somewhat  contemptuously  remarks  that  it 
took  nearly  a  century  to  accomplish  in  England  the 
work  which  Luther  achieved  in  the  fraction  of  a 
single  lifetime.  The  reproach  is  exactly  our  glory. 
Our  Bible  is  a  growth  rather  than  a  work.  It  gathered 
into  itself,  during  the  hundred  years  in  which  it  was 
forming  the  treasures  of  manifold  labours,  just  as  it 
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still  has  within  it  the  same  assimilative  power  of 
life. 

The  English  Bible  is  the  work  of  a  Church,  and  not 
of  a  man  or  a  party.  It  is  the  fruit  of  a  century  of 
martyrdom,  struggle,  and  stress.  When  religious 
feeling  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  men  write  with 
a  conviction  unknown  in  more  leisurely  and  careless 
times.  The  Authorised  Version  is  a  conspicuous 
example  of  a  literature  which  has  been  lived  as  well  as 
written,  a  vivid  and  picturesque  document  slowly 
compounded  of  human  tears  and  an  unconquerable 
faith. 

Our  Debt  to  the  Vulgate. — Terms  now  so 
familiar  as  to  arouse  no  curiosity  as  to  their  origin — 
"  Scripture,"  "  spirit,"  "  penance,"  "  Sacrament," 
"  communion,"  "  salvation,"  "  propitiation,"  "  ele- 
ments," "  grace,"  "  glory,"  "  conversion,"  "  dis- 
cipline," "  sanctification,"  "congregation,"  "elec- 
tion," "  eternity,"  "  justification  " — all  come  to  us 
from  Jerome's  Bible.*  The  Vulgate  is  the  venerable 
source  from  which  the  Church  has  drawn  the  largest 
part  of  its  ecclesiastical  vocabulary.  Our  debt  to 
the  Vulgate  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  For  a  thou- 
sand years  it  had  been  the  one  and  supreme  Bible  of 
the  West,  the  pride  and  pillar  of  that  Western  Church 
to  which,  under  the  providence  of  God,  Europe  stands 
indebted  for  the  preservation  during  those  long 
centuries  of  her  spiritual  and  intellectual  inheritance 
from  the  blind  deluge  of  Northern  barbarism. 

At  the  era  of  the  completion  of  our  Authorised 
Version  this  retrospect  is  opportune,  before  we  glance 
forward  at  the  destiny  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the 


*  Hoare,  p.  236. 
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English  Bible,  and  view  it  gaining  its  supreme  place 
as  the  one  Bible  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world. 


The  Basis  of  the  Text  of  the  Authorised 
Version. 

Textual  Criticism. — The  endeavour  to  arrive  at 
a  text  as  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  original  -writers 
as  possible  had  not  yet  emerged  as  the  most  urgent 
need.  This  was  the  long  path  which  Biblical  students 
were  to  traverse  during  the  coming  centuries — seven- 
teenth, eighteenth,  and  nineteenth.  The  pioneer 
work  began  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  first 
printed  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  dates  from  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Ximenes. — In  1514  Cardinal  Ximenes  printed  a 
Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  in  three 
columns,  giving  the  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  and  Hebrew. 
This  edition  is  known  as  the  Complutensian,  from 
Complutum,  the  Latin  name  of  Alcala,  where 
Ximenes  founded  a  University.  It  is  not  known 
what  manuscripts  were  used,  but  there  is  no  cause 
for  believing  that  any  document  of  high  antiquity 
or  first-rate  importance  was  employed.  The  text 
exhibited  does  not  differ  widely  from  that  of  most 
codices  written  from  the  tenth  century  down- 
wards. 

Erasmus. — The  next  edition  printed  was  that  of 
Erasmus  in  1516,  and  this  was  re-edited  four  times 
by  him.  It  is  based  on  cursive  manuscripts  of  no 
great  value,  with  the  exception  of  one   (kno^Mi  as 
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Cursive  I.),  which  is  of  great  value,  and  this  is  occa- 
sionally used  by  Erasmus. 

These  two  editions,  the  Complutensian  and 
Erasmus',  were  the  basis  of  all  the  early  editions. 

Robert  Stephen. — Stephen,  or  Etienne,  was  a  Paris 
printer.  He  published  four  editions  based  on  the 
Complutensian  and  Erasmus'  edition,  and  the  use 
of  fifteen  manuscripts.  His  third  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1550.  One  of  his  authorities  was  Codex  D, 
or  Bezse. 

Beza. — This  manuscript  was  presented  in  1581  by 
Theodore  Beza  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  His 
note  prefixed  to  the  manuscript,  and  still  extant  in 
his  own  cramped  hand^vriting,  states  that  he  obtained 
the  volume  in  1562  from  the  monastery  of  St.  Irenseus 
at  Lyons.  It  is  a  volume  10  inches  by  8,  the  Greek 
text  and  its  Latin  version  being  parallel.  This 
manuscript  dates  from  the  sixth  century,  and  has 
many  bold  and  extensive  additions.  The  Latin 
version  may  be  traced  back  to  the  second  century.* 
The  translators  of  the  Authorised  Version  attached 
great  weight  to  the  modifications  which  had  been 
introduced  by  Beza  into  the  texts  of  Erasmus  and 
Stephen.  Beza's  editions  of  1588  and  1598  were 
used  by  the  translators  of  the  Authorised  Version. 

Elzevir. — The  two  brothers  Elzevir  brought  out 
editions  in  1624  and  1633,  based  on  a  comparison  of 
Beza  and  Stephen.  The  edition  of  1633  became  the 
standard  or  received  text. 

The  importance  of  textual  knowledge  on  the 
history  of  the  English  Bible  is  evident.     Since  the 

*  Eendel  Harris. 
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days  of  King  James,  access  has  been  opened  to  a 
treasury  of  ancient  manuscripts,  versions,  and  quota- 
tions, such  as  the  scholars  of  that  time  had  not 
dreamed  of.  The  science  of  textual  criticism,  Avhich 
teaches  the  value  and  the  best  method  of  dealing 
with  these  documents,  has  entirely  spnuig  up  since. 
The  received  text  had  taken  its  origin  in  a  haphazard 
way  from  the  edition  at  first  hastily  scrambled  together 
by  Erasmus,  afterwards  imperfectly  amended  by  him- 
self and  by  Stephen  on  a  quite  insufficient  collation 
of  manuscripts. 

Yet,  in  the  main,  it  is  a  text  which  had  acquired 
predominance  in  St.  Chrysostom's  time  (fourth  cen- 
tury A.D.),  and  was  known  a  century  earlier. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  REVISED  VERSION 

The  Bible  Text  :  its  History  and 
Authenticity. 

BEFORE  tracing  the  steps  which  led  up  to  the 
Revised  Version,  and  the  progress  of  textual 
knowledge  in  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  a  glance  must  be  given  at  the 
aim  and  goal  of  the  search.  How  near  can  we  get  to 
the  actual  text  of  the  Gospel,  as  it  was  read  in 
Apostolic  or  sub-Apostolic  times  ? 

1.  Scholars  agree  that  the  Gospels  were  already- 
written  and  acknowledged  between  a.d.  65  and  100 
approximately. 

During  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
all  books  were  rolls,  and  not  "  codices,"  or  volumes 
of  the  shape  to  which  we  are  now  accustomed.  For 
literary  use  a  roll  was  seldom  more  than  36  feet 
long  ;  anything  more  than  that  would  become  incon- 
veniently cumbrous.  That  length,  with  ordinary 
writing,  would  just  about  suffice  for  one  of  the  longest 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament — the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew  or  St.  Luke,  or  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Consequently,  each  such  book  had  to  be  written  on  a 
separate  roll,  and  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
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complete  New  Testament  in  a  single  volume,  still  less 
a  complete  Bible.  These  conditions  lasted  until  the 
fourth  century,  and  they  provide  a  very  simple 
answer  to  the  question,  Why  are  there  no  copies  of 
the  New  Testament  now  extant  which  are  themselves 
(in  material  and  writing)  of  earlier  date  than  the 
period  a.d.  330-350  ?  No  such  volumes  are  extant 
now,  because  none  such  ever  existed.  For  the  whole 
of  the  intervening  period  between  Apostolic  times 
and  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  circulated  in  separate  rolls,  or  in  volumes 
containing  a  group  of  a  few  of  the  shorter  books.* 

2.  Again,  the  material  on  which  books  were 
written  at  the  time  when  the  Gospels  were  written 
and  circulated,  and  in  those  countries — viz.,  Pales- 
tine, Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Italy,  and  the  other  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean — was  papyrus.  This 
was  made  out  of  the  pith  of  a  large  water-plant  which 
grew  plentifully  in  Egypt.  Papyrus  is  a  very  perish- 
able material,  becoming  brittle  as  it  becomes  dry,  and 
rotting  away  if  it  is  exposed  to  too  much  moisture. 
Papyrus  books  have  therefore  perished  from  natural 
causes.  There  is  only  one  country,  Egypt,  where  the 
soil  and  climate  are  so  dry  thatpapjrrus  buried  beneath 
the  surface  has  been  preserved  through  the  centuries, 
to  be  brought  to  light  by  the  excavator's  spade.  But 
the  country  about  Alexandria,  where  Christianity 
was  first  preached  in  Egypt,  is  not  fitted  for  the 
preservation  of  papyrus.  Gradually  the  use  of 
papjrrus  was  supplanted  by  parchment  and  vellum 
(skins  of  very  young  calves,  sheep,  and  goats).  The 
most  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament 
*  F.  G.  Kenyon,  Librarian  to  the  British  Museum. 
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now  existing  are  composed  of  vellum  or  parchment. 
These  oldest  manuscripts  are  almost  invariably 
written  on  the  thinnest  and  whitest  vellum  that  could 
be  procured  ;  manuscripts  of  later  ages,  being  usually 
parchment,  are  thick,  discoloured,  and  coarsely 
grained.  (The  Codex  Sinaiticus,  of  the  fourth  century, 
is  made  of  the  finest  skins  of  antelopes,  the  leaves 
being  so  large  that  a  single  animal  would  furnish  only 
two.) 

3.  Lastly,  during  the  three  centuries  of  persecution 
special  orders  were  given  for  the  destruction  of 
Christian  books. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  dangers,  the  evidence  fcr 
the  text  of  the  New  Testament  is  earlier  and  far  more 
plentiful  than  that  for  any  work  of  classical  literature, 
spanning  the  gulf  between  our  extant  manuscripts 
and  Apostolic  times. 

The  Study  of  the  Text  by  English  Scholabs 
IN  THE  Seventeenth  Century. 

The  Alexandrine  Manuscript  in  England, 
A.D.  1628. — A  great  impulse  to  textual  study  in 
England  was  given  by  the  arrival  of  the  Great 
Alexandrine  Manuscript  A,  presented  to  King 
Charles  I.  in  a.d.  1628  by  Cyril  Lucar,  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  who  had  himself  brought  it  from 
Alexandria.  It  was  written  about  a.d.  450.  The 
open  volume  of  the  New  Testament  is  now  publicly 
shown  in  the  Manuscript  Room  in  the  British 
Museum.  This  celebrated  manuscript  was  the  earliest 
document  of  first-rate  importance  to  be  applied  by 
scholars  to  the  criticism  of  the  text.     It  still  remains 
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one  of  the  three  oldest  extant  manuscripts  of  the 
Scriptures.  Only  ten  leaves  are  missing  from  the 
Old  Testament  (Septuagint  version).  From  the  New 
Testament  thirty  leaves  are  missing.  The  manu- 
script consists  of  773  leaves,  each  page  being  divided 
into  two  columns  of  fifty  or  fifty-one  lines  each. 

BuYAiq^  Walton,  1657. — There  followed  in  England 
attempts  to  improve  the  standard  text  by  comparison 
of  manuscripts  and  other  sources  of  information. 
Bryan  Walton,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester  (at  the 
Restoration)  published  in  1657  the  London  Polyglot. 
He  set  the  readings  of  the  Alexandrme  manuscript  at 
the  foot  of  the  Greek  text.  He  was  the  earliest  of 
English  scholars  to  call  attention  to  the  many  dis- 
crepancies originating  in  the  oversights  and  blunders 
of  copyists  which  occur  in  the  numerous  manuscripts 
of  the  Greek  Scriptures.  He  collated  sixteen  authori- 
ties, of  which  thirteen  had  not  been  used  before. 
These  various  readings  had  been  gathered  by  the 
diligence  of  his  contemporary,  Archbishop  Ussher, 
who  died  in  1656.  In  1675  Bishop  Fell,  of  Oxford, 
continued  the  work.  In  reply  to  all  objectors,  the 
Bishop  pleads  the  comparative  insignificance  of  the 
change  produced  by  various  readings  in  the  general 
sense  of  Holy  Writ. 

English  Biblical  Scholars  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century. 

Dr.  John  Mill,  1707. — The  appearance  of  a  new 
folio  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  in  the  year  1707 
by  Dr.  John  Mill  redoubled  the  alarm  which  had  been 
excited  by  the  Walton  Polyglot  a  few  years  earlier. 
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Mill  had  been  at  work  upon  this  edition  for  fully 
thirty  years,  and  the  number  of  various  readings 
which  it  exhibited  mounted  up  to  a  total  of  not  less 
than  30,000.  The  Rationalists  rose  at  once  to  the 
bait,  and  Anthony  Collins,  one  of  the  deistical  writers 
of  the  day,  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself  of  what 
seemed  to  be  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  scoring 
an  advantage  over  the  orthodox  party.  In  his 
"  Discourse  on  Free  Thinking "  he  made  marked 
reference  to  this  parade  of  discrepancies  in  the 
manuscripts  (Hoare). 

Richard  Bentley,  1713.  —  This  controversy 
brought  into  the  field  one  of  the  greatest  of  English 
scholars,  Richard  Bentley.  In  his  reply  to  the 
"  Discourse,"  Bentley  made  it  clear  that  the  problem 
involved  in  textual  criticism  was  not  really  a  theo- 
logical, but  a  literary,  problem.  He  showed  that  if 
the  variants  caused  by  the  mistakes  of  scribes  and 
copyists  (who,  after  all,  were  but  flesh  and  blood) 
were  analysed  as  well  as  counted,  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  them  would  be  seen  to  be  wholly  insignificant 
in  their  nature,  and  would  leave  the  substantial 
correctness  of  the  text  of  Holy  Scripture  practically 
unaffected.  "  The  real  text,"  says  Bentley,  "  of  the 
sacred  writers  does  not  lie  in  any  manuscript  or 
edition,  but  is  dispersed  in  them  all.  'Tis  compe- 
tently exact  in  the  worst  manuscript  now  extant,  nor 
is  one  article  of  faith  or  moral  precept  either  perverted 
or  lost  in  them,  choose  as  awkwardly  as  you  will.  .  .  . 
Make  your  30,000  variations  as  many  more  .  .  . 
even  put  them  into  the  hands  of  a  knave  or  a  fool, 
and  yet,  with  the  most  sinistrous  and  absurd  choice, 
he  shall  not  so  disguise  Christianity  but  that  every 
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featnre  of  it  will  still  be  the  same."  Such  variants 
are  perfectly  compatible  with  the  absence  of  any 
essential  corruption. 

Bentley  had  already  collated  the  Alexandrine 
manuscript,  and  had  been  using  Codex  Bezfit  since 
1715.  In  1716  he  addressed  his  memorable  letter  to 
William  Wake,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  announcing 
his  project  for  recovering  a  standard  fourth-century 
text  of  the  New  Testament.  Bentley's  aim  was  to 
recover  from  the  older  Latin  manuscripts  the  text  of 
the  Vulgate  as  formed  by  Jerome  in  a.d.  383,  and 
to  compare  this  with  the  oldest  Greek  manuscripts. 
Where  they  agree,  we  may  recognise  the  standard  text 
of  the  time  of  Constantine  (a.d.  325).  This  will  set 
aside  four-fifths  of  the  30,000  variations,  leaving 
6,000.  His  theory  was  built  upon  the  notion  that 
the  oldest  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  original,  and  of 
Jerome's  Latin  version,  resemble  each  other  so 
marvellously,  even  in  the  very  order  of  the  words,  that 
by  this  agreement  he  could  restore  the  text  as  it  stood 
in  the  fourth  century,  "  so  that  there  shall  not  be 
twenty  words,  or  even  particles,  difference."  "  By 
taking  2,000  errors  out  of  the  Pope's  {i.e.,  the 
Clementine)  Vulgate,  and  as  many  out  of  the  Prot- 
estant Pope  Stephen's  (1550),  I  can  set  out  an 
edition  of  each  in  columns,  without  using  any  book 
under  900  years  old,  that  shall  so  exactly  agree 
word  for  word,  and  what  at  first  amazed  me,  order 
for  order,  that  no  two  tallies,  no  two  indentures,  can 
agree  better." 

This  work  was  never  completed,  partly  because 
Bentley  was  involved  in  college  business  and  other 
dilatory  work,  partly  because  he  found  that  the  task 
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he  had  set  himself  to  face  was  more  complex  than  he 
had  imagined.  His  principle  was  true,  according  to 
the  evidence  at  first  in  his  possession  (1716-1720). 
Jerome,  in  preparing  the  Vulgate,  appears  to  have 
used  a  Greek  manuscript  which  happened  to  have 
many  peculiar  readings  in  common  with  the  Alex- 
andrine manuscript  (A),  and  to  have  been  partly 
derived  from  the  same  original.  Bentley's  main 
principle  of  substantial  identity  between  the  oldest 
Greek  and  Latin  copies  is  more  favoured  by  Codex  A, 
which  he  knew  soonest  and  best,  than  by  any  other 
really  ancient  documents.  Least  of  all  is  it  favoured 
by  Codex  B,  the  Vatican  manuscript,  with  which  he 
obtained  fuller  acquaintance  about  1720.  But  he 
continued  to  collect  materials.  Full  collations  of  the 
uncial  Codices  A  and  D,  Alexandrine  and  Bezan 
(Gospels  and  Acts),  were  executed  by  Bentley  himself. 
Collations  of  Codices  B  and  C  were  made  by  others 
at  Bentley's  cost. 

Codex  C  is  a  manuscript  of  the  fifth  century  in 
Library  at  Paris,  brought  from  the  East  by  Lascar,  who 
died  in  A.D.  1535.  Various  readings  from  it  appeared 
in  the  1710  edition  of  Mills's  New  Testament.  A 
complete  collation  was  made  by  Wetstein  for  Bentley 
in  1716.  The  manuscript  is  a  palimpsest — viz.,  a 
manuscript  which  has  been  used  twice  :  once  for  a 
copy  of  the  New  Testament,  and  again,  when  the 
original  writing  had  been  rubbed,  for  writings  of 
Ephraim  the  Syrian.* 

For  eighty  years  a  succession  of  English  scholars 
had  maintained  the  foremost  place  in  the  study  of  the 

■^  For  Bentley's  work,  see  "  Bentley,"  bj'  Jebb,  in  Morley's 
"  English  Men  of  Letters." 
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sacred  text— from  Walton  (1650)  to  Bentley  (1730). 
For  the  next  century  of  progress  the  outstanding 
names  are  Continental  and  German.  In  a  study  of 
the  English  Bible  we  are  concerned  only  with  those 
whose  labours  led  up  to  and  made  possible  our 
Revised  Version. 

Bengel,  1734. — Bengel  is  important,  for  he  was 
the  first  to  suggest  a  simplification  of  the  mass  of 
manuscript  evidence  by  that  classification  into 
families  which  has  been  adopted  in  some  form  or 
other  by  all  modern  students. 

These  labours  were  continued  by  Griesbach  (1800) 
and  Lachmann  (1850). 

The  nineteenth  century  marked  an  epoch  and  goal 
of  effort,  because  the  Vatican  manuscript  came  to 
be  well  known  at  length  by  editions  ranging  from  the 
years  1857  to  1868,  and  finally  complete,  after 
bafiling  delays,  in  1881,  by  which  year  the  New  Testa- 
ment portion  of  our  Revised  Version  was  issued. 

The  other  event  of  first  importance  was  the  finding 
of  the  Sinaitic  manuscript  by  Tischendorf  in  1844, 
finally  published  fully  in  1862.  It  is  now  in  the 
library  at  St.  Petersburg. 

The  growing  knowledge  of  these  two  oldest  Greek 
manuscripts  extant  made  possible  and  necessary  the 
undertaking  of  the  English  Revised  Version. 

The  Vatican  Manuscript. — ^The  Vatican  Codex 
is  probably  the  oldest  large  vellum  manuscript  in 
existence,  and  is  the  glory  of  the  great  Vatican  library 
at  Rome.  It  is  entered  in  the  earliest  catalogue  of 
the  library,  made  in  1475.  The  New  Testament  fills 
one  hundred  and  forty-two  out  of  its  seven  hundred 
and    fifty-nine    delicate    vellum    leaves   of    antelope 
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skin.*  It  once  contained  the  whole  Bible  in  Greek. 
The  first  forty-six  chapters  of  Genesis  and  Psalms 
cv.  to  cxxxvii.  are  wanting.  The  New  Testament 
is  complete  down  to  Hebrews  ix.  14.  The  peculiar 
arrangement  of  three  columns  on  a  page  is  very 
striking.    It  was  probably  WTitten  before  the  year  332. 

The  Sinaitic  IMantjscript. — Tischendorf  in  1844 
picked  out  of  a  basket  full  of  papers,  destined  to  light 
the  oven  of  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine  on  Mount 
Sinai,  the  forty- three  leaves  of  the  Septuagint.  At 
length,  in  1859,  it  was  sent  in  his  hands  as  a  present 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  Alexander  II.,  the  cham- 
pion and  benefactor  of  the  oppressed  Eastern  Church. 
Thus,  after  the  vicissitudes  of  fifteen  centuries,  it 
was  restored  to  the  knowledge  of  scholars.  It  may 
date  about  a.d.  332,  and  be  a  younger  contemporary 
of  the  Vatican.  It  is  written  in  four  columns  to  a 
page,  and  contains  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
the  latter  perfect,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  page. 

It  is  possible  that  both  manuscripts  came  as 
presents  by  Eusebius  from  the  great  library  at 
Caesarea  to  the  Emperor  Constantine  in  a.d.  332. 
Constantine  had  given  orders  for  fifty  complete 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  by  skilful  calligraphers,  for 
the  churches  in  his  new  capital.  Eusebius'  descrip- 
tion of  his  present  may  mean  that  his  manuscripts 
were  "  written  in  three  and  four  columns,"  which 
would  exactly  describe  the  arrangement  of  the  Vatican 
and  Sinai  tic  manuscripts.  The  Caesarean  library 
owed  its  chief  treasures  to  Origen.  Accordingly, 
the  Csesarean  Bibles  contained  an  Alexandrian  text. 

■^  Scrivener,  2  vols,  on  the  question  of  Text. 
Lake,  "  Text  of  the  New  Testament." 
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By  1850  many  powerful  impulses  had  been  given 
to  the  cause  of  revision.  The  appearance  of  critical 
texts  of  the  New  Testament  by  Tischendorf ,  and  by 
our  own  countryman,  Tregelles,  had  aroused  the 
interest  of  Englishmen.  In  1869  appeared  Dean 
Alford's  revision  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  same 
year  was  published  Tischendorf 's  English  New  Testa- 
ment, being  the  Authorised  English  Version,  with 
notes  giving  the  variations  from  that  text  in  the 
Sinaitic,  Vatican,  and  Alexandrine  manuscripts.  This 
work,  in  the  Tauchnitz  edition,  was  widely  read 
both  in  England  and  America. 

In  1870  Bishop  Wilberforce  brought  the  subject 
before  Convocation.  Two  companies  were  formed, 
each  consisting  of  twenty-seven  members — one  for 
the  revision  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  other  for  the 
New  Testament.  The  co-operation  of  American 
scholars  was  also  sought,  and  two  companies,  corre- 
sponding to  those  in  England,  were  organised  across 
the  water.  Both  sets  of  revisers  remained  in  close 
touch  with  each  other  throughout  the  course  of  their 
labours.  The  New  Testament  company  spent  ten 
years  over  their  work,  having  held  nearly  400  sittings 

Summary  of  Preface  to  Revised  Version  of 
New  Testament. — The  principles  and  rules  of 
revision  are  given  in  the  Preface  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, "  being  the  version  set  forth  a.d.  1611,  com- 
pared with  the  most  ancient  authorities  and  revised 
A.D.  1881."     The  following  are  the  main  rules  : 

1.  To  introduce  as  few  alterations  as  possible 
into  the  text  of  the  Authorised  Version  consistently 
with  faithfulness. 

2.  To   limit   as   far  as  possible  the  expression  of 
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such  alteration  to  the  language  of  the  Authorised 
and  earlier  English  Version. 

3.  That  the  text  to  be  adopted  be  that  for  which 
the  evidence  is  decidedly  preponderating,  and  that 
when  the  text  so  adopted  differs  from  that  from  which 
the  Authorised  Version  was  made,  the  alteration  be 
indicated  in  the  margin. 

4.  To  make  or  retain  no  change  in  the  text 
on  the  second  final  revision  by  each  company, 
except  two-thirds  of  those  present  approve  of  the 
same,  but  on  the  first  revision  to  decide  by  simple 
majorities. 

The  Preface  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the 
work  under  four  heads  : 

1.  Text. — As  to  deviations  from  the  text  presumed 
to  underlie  the  Authorised  Version,  it  proved  in- 
convenient to  record  them  in  the  margin ;  but  the 
University  presses  undertook  to  print  them  in  con- 
nection with  a  complete  Greek  text. 

In  regard  to  the  readings  approved,  the  "  prepon- 
derance of  evidence  "  meant  in  efiect  the  following 
the  authority  of  documentary  evidence,  without 
deference  to  any  printed  text  of  modern  times. 
Many  places  remained  where  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  accept  one  reading  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of 
others.  In  these  cases  the  margin  cites  "  many 
ancient  authorities  "  or  "  some  ancient  authorities." 

These  ancient  authorities  comprise  not  only  Greek 
manuscripts,  some  of  which  were  written  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  but  versions  of  a  still  earlier 
date  in  different  languages,  and  also  quotations 
by  Christian  writers  of  the  second  and  following 
centuries. 
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2.  Translation. — The  rule  was  "  to  introduce  as 
few  alterations  as  possible,  consistently  with  faith- 
fulness." The  task  was  revision,  not  retranslation. 
In  effect  the  revisers  were  constrained  to  go  farther. 
The  alterations  fell  into  five  groups  : 

(a)  Alterations  positively  required  by  change  of 
reading  in  the  Greek  text. 

(6)  Passages  where  the  Authoried  Version  gives 
an  incorrect  rendering. 

(c)  Alterations  of  obscure  or  ambiguous  renderings 
into  clear  and  definite  interpretation. 

{d)  Alterations  of  inconsistent  renderings  in  the 
Authorised  Version,  where  they  had  shown  variety 
of  rendering  in  passages  alike  or  parallel. 

(e)  Alterations  made  necessary  by  consequence  ; 
for  instance,  if  a  word  (characteristic  of  St.  Mark's 
Gospel)  may  be  translated  either  "  straightway," 
"  forthwith,"  or  "  immediately,"  and  if  "  straight- 
way "  is  selected,  then  that  rendering  must  always  be 
kept  to,  both  in  St.  Mark  and  in  the  other  books. 

3.  Language. — The  revisers  endeavoured  faithfully 
to  adhere  as  far  as  possible  to  the  language  of  the 
Authorised  Version  and  preceding  English  versions. 
Any  fresh  words  introduced  are  "  such  as  were  em- 
ployed by  standard  writers  of  nearly  the  same  date." 

4.  Marginal  Notes. —  These  specified  important 
variations  of  reading,  exact  meaning  of  words,  explan- 
ations required  by  the  original,  alternative  renderings. 

Improvements  in  the  presentation  of  the  English 
version  were   effected   (a)   by  arrangement  in  para- 
graphs,  after  the  precedent  of  the  earliest  English" 
versions,  so  as  to  assist  the  general  reader  in  following 
the  current  of  narrative  or  argument.     The  tradi- 
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tional  division  into  chapters,  which  the  Authorised 
Version  inherited  from  Latin  Bibles  of  the  later 
Middle  Ages,  often  included  several  separate  topics. 
The  division  of  chapters  into  verses,  introduced  for 
the  first  time  into  the  New  Testament  in  1551,  was 
often  a  breaking  of  the  sense.  For  facility  of  re- 
ference the  numerals  are  placed  in  the  margin. 

(6)  Quotations  from  poetical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  arranged  so  as  to  recognise  the 
parallelism  of  structure  and  metrical  divisions  of 
the  original  Hebrew.     So  ran  the  hymns  in  St.  Luke. 

The  Old  Testament  company  spent  fourteen  years 
over  their  work,  and  held  nearly  eight  hundred 
sittings  finishing  in  1884. 

Preface  to  Revised  Version  of  Old  Testa- 
ment.—  1.  As  to  text,  the  revisers  held  to  the  re- 
ceived, or  Massoretic,  text.  This  text  has  come 
down  to  us  in  manuscripts  which  all  belong  to  the 
same  family  or  recension.  The  earliest  manuscript 
of  which  the  age  is  certainly  known  dates  a.d.  916. 

2.  In  translation  the  revisers  bore  in  mind  that  it 
was  not  their  duty  to  make  a  new  translation,  but 
to  revise  one  which  for  more  than  two  centuries  and 
a  half  has  held  the  position  of  an  English  classic. 
Alterations  are  due  to  revision  of  meaning  of  the 
original,  need  of  uniformity  of  rendering,  archaisms 
or  obscurities  in  the  Authorised  Version.  For  instance, 
the  Hebrew  "  Sheol,"  which  signifies  the  abode  of 
departed  spirits,  is  variously  rendered  in  the  Authorised 
Version  by  "  grave,"  "pit,"  and  "  hell."  Of  these 
renderings,  "  hell,"  if  it  could  betaken  in  its  original 
sense  as  used  in  the  Creeds,  would  be  a  fairly  adequate 
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equivalent  for  the  Hebrew  word.  But  it  is  so  com- 
monly understood  of  the  place  of  torment  that  to 
employ  it  frequently  would  lead  to  grave  misunder- 
standing. 

3.  Language. — The  revisers  left  untouched  all  the 
old  language  Avhere  it  is  not  a  cause  of  misunder- 
standing. This  was  a  disappointment  to  the  American 
public,  who  wished  for  modern  words.  In  a  few  cases 
they  discarded  obsolete  words  :  for  instance,  they 
abandoned  words  such  as  to  "  ear,"  meaning  to 
"  plough,"  because  no  longer  understood. 

4.  Marginal  Notes. — These  contain  renderings  of 
important  variations  of  the  Massoretic  text.  For 
instance,  they  denote  that  the  K'ri  (read) — ^viz.,  the 
reading  in  the  margin  of  the  Hebrew  Bible — is  to  be 
substituted  for  the  C'thib  (written) — viz.,  that  which 
appears  in  the  written  text.  Some  changes  of  text 
are  noticed  as  being  made  on  the  authority  of  the 
ancient  versions,  such  as  the  Septuagint.  There  are 
marginal  references  to  other  illustrative  passages. 
Explanations  are  given  of  proper  names,  when  such 
meaning  is  referred  to  in  the  text. 

Any  points  of  ultimate  difference  between  the 
English  revisers  and  the  American  company  are 
placed  on  record,  and  fully  stated  at  the  end  of  the 
Old  Testament.  In  all  cases  the  aim  is  a  sincere 
desire  to  give  to  modern  readers  a  faitliful  representa- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  original  documents.  Of 
the  twenty-seven  members  of  the  company  appointed 
in  1870,  only  fifteen  remained  in  1884,  ten  having 
died  and  two  having  resigned.  Some  of  the  places 
were  filled  from  time  to  time. 
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Improvements  on  the  Bible  of  1611  wrought 
BY  THE  Revision. 

The  gain  in  accuracy  and  clearness  may  best  be 
shown  by  taking  some  specimen  passages. 

Job,  chapter  xxviii.,  is  the  famous  passage  "  Where 
shall  wisdom  be  found  ?"  It  opens  with  a  descrip- 
t'on  of  the  miner's  perilous  search  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  for  precious  metals.  In  the  Authorised 
Version  the  meaning  is  obscure. 


A.V. 
3.  He  setteth  an  end  to 
darkness,  and  searcheth  out 
all  perfection :  the  stones  of 
darkness,  and  the  shadow  of 
death. 


4.  The  flood  breaketh  out 
from  the  inhabitant ;  even 
the  waters  forgotten  of  the 
foot :  they  are  dried  up,  they 
are  gone  away  from  men. 


R.V. 

3.  Man  setteth  an  end  to 
darkness. 

And  searcheth  out  to  the 
furthest  bound 

The  stones  of  thick  dark- 
ness and  of  the  shadow  of 
death. 

4.  He  breaketh  open  a 
shaft  away  from  where  men 
sojourn ; 

They  are  forgotten  of  the 
foot  that  passeth  by  ; 

They  hang  afar  from  men, 
they  swing  to  and  fro. 


Isaiah,  chapter  ix.   (the  first  lesson  appointed  to 
be  read  on  Christmas  Day) : 


A.V. 

1.  Nevertheless  the  dim- 
ness shall  not  be  such  as  was 
in  her  vexation,  when  at  the 
first  He  lightly  afflicted  the 
land  of  Zebulun  and  the  land 


R.V. 

1.  But  there  shall  be  no 
gloom  to  her  that  was  in 
anguish.  In  the  former  time 
He  brought  into  contempt 
the  land  of  Zebulun  and  the 
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of  Naphtali,  and  afterward 
did  more  grievously  afflict 
her  by  the  way  of  the  sea, 
beyond  Jordan,  in  Galilee  of 
the  nations. 

3.  Thou  hast  multiplied 
the  nation  and  not  increased 
the  joy :  .  .  . 

4.  For  Thou  hast  broken 
the  yoke  of  his  burden,  and 
the  staff  of  his  shoulder, 
the  rod  of  his  oppressor,  as 
in  the  day  of  Midian. 

5.  Fo'^  every  battle  of  the 
warrior  is  with  confused 
noise,  and  garments  rolled  in 
blood :  but  this  shall  be  with 
burning  and  fuel  of  fire. 


land  of  Naphtali,  but  in  the 
latter  time  hath  he  made  it 
glorious,  by  the  way  of  the 
sea,  beyond  Jordan,  Galilee 
of  the  nations. 

3.  Thou  hast  multiplied 
the  nation,  thou  hast  in- 
creased their  joy  :  .  .  . 

4.  For  the  yoke  of  his 
burden,  and  the  staff  of  his 
shoulder,  the  rod  of  his 
oppressor,  thou  hast  broken 
as  in  the  day  of  Midian. 

5.  For  all  the  armour  of 
the  armed  man  in  the  tumult, 
and  the  garments  rolled  in 
blood,  shall  even  be  for 
burning,  for  fuel  of  fire. 


Obsolete  Terms. — In  the  course  of  the  interval 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  between  the 
Authorised  Version  and  Revised  Version  some  words 
had  become  obsolete — "  habergeon,"  "  artillery  " 
(=  arrows),  "worship"  (=  honour),  etc. 

"  I  know  nothing  by  myself,"  the  Authorised  Ver- 
sion of  1  Cor.  iv.  4  (this  use  of  "  by  "  being  still  a 
provincialism  in  Hertfordshire),  is  changed  in  the 
Revised  Version  to  "  I  knoAv  nothing  against  myself." 

Again,  the  Authorised  Version  had  retained 
Hebraisms  such  as  "  a  covenant  of  salt  "  (=  a  friendly 
agreement);  "cleanness  of  teeth"  (=a  famine); 
"  branch  and  rush  "  (=  highest  and  lowest)  ;  "  rising 
early"  (=  acting  with  energy);  and  Latinisms  as 
"  prevent,"  "  damnation  "  (=  judgment),  "  publi- 
can." 
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Gains  in  Christian  Teaching  from  True  Ren- 
dering OF  Tenses — e.g.,  Baptism.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  baptismal  day  in  the  life  of  the 
Christian  is  very  clearly  brought  out  in  the  Re- 
vised Version,  where  the  rendering  of  the  Author- 
ised Version  failed  to  point  the  meaning.  The 
redemption  of  the  Christian  is  connected  with  an 
historic  fact  of  his  life.  "  As  many  of  you,"  St.  Paul 
says  to  the  Galatians,  "  as  ivere  baptized  into  Christ 
did  put  on  Christ  "  (Gal.  iii.  27)  ;  and,  again,  to  the 
Corinthians  :  "  In  one  Spirit  were^YQ  all  baptized  into 
one  body."  For  man,  on  the  Divine  side,  redemption 
is  won  ;  a  man's  historic  incorporation  into  Christ 
at  his  Baptism  includes  potentially  whatever  is 
wrought  out  little  by  little  in  the  conflicts  of  time. 
Thus,  in  Col.  iii.  3  :  "Ye  died,  and  your  life  is 
hid  with  Christ  in  God."  "  Faithful  is  the  saying. 
For  if  we  died  with  |Him,  we  shall  also  live  with 
Him  "  (2  Tim.  ii.  11).  "  If,  then,  ye  were  raised  with 
Christ.  ..."  (Col.  iii.  1).  An  instance  of  a  different 
aspect  of  truth  would  be  the  gain  in  St.  John  xiv.  18  : 
"  I  will  not  leave  you  orphans.  I  come  to  you  " — 
viz.,  His  coming  is  continuous.  Again,  in  St.  Luke 
xxii.  31  :  "  Simon,  Simon,  behold  Satan  asked  to  have 
you,  that  he  might  sift  you  as  wheat ;  but  I  made 
supplication  for  thee  " — viz.,  a  glimpse  of  the  court 
of  heaven  is  opened  to  us. 

Extent  and  Character  of  Change — St.  John  I. — 
An  example  taken  from  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John  by 
Westcott  in  "  Some  Lessons  of  the  Revised  Version  " 
(written  in  1897)  illustrates  the  work  of  revision.  The 
general  coincidence  between  the  Authorised  Version 
and  the  Revised  Version  is  noteworthy.  Nearly  eight- 
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ninths  of  the  old  words  remain  wholly  unchanged.  Yet 
there  are  differences,  and  those  of  moment.  Changes 
due  to  variation  of  reading  in  the  original  Greek  form 
about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number.  In  verse  5  the 
rendering  of  the  Authorised  Version,  "  and  the  dark- 
ness comprehended  it  not  "  was  not  supported  by  one- 
third  of  the  English  revisers.  Of  the  other  renderings 
which  were  advocated,"  apprehended^^  was  adopted 
by  a  simple  majority,  mth  the  variant  "  overcame  " 
in  the  margin,  and  in  this  conclusion  the  American 
company  agreed. 

In  verse  18  ("No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time  ;  the  only-begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father,  He  hath  declared  Him  ")  there  is  a  very 
remarkable  reading.  The  text  of  the  Revised  Version 
preserves  the  words  of  the  Authorised  Version  :  "  the 
only-begotten  SON.'' 

But  we  find  in  the  margin  :  "  Many  very  ancient 
authorities  read  Gon  on'y  hegotten.^^  The  English 
reader,  therefore,  ^vill  know  that  at  least  one-third 
(if  not  more)  of  those  who  voted  on  the  question  of 
reading  were  in  favour  of  the  reading  rendered  by  the 
Authorised  Version,  and  on  referring  to  the  American 
Appendix  he  will  find  that  the  American  revisers  did 
not  dissent  from  their  judgment.  But  the  marginal 
reading  may  express  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of 
the  English  company,  and,  in  fact,  did  so.  In  verse 
28  the  Revised  Version  reads  "  Bethany "  for  the 
Authorised  Version  "  Bethabara."  Here  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  members  who  voted  must  have 
supported  the  reading  "  Bethany."  The  margin 
records  the  variations  which  were  set  aside  by  the 
majority. 
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In  verse  29  the  rendering  of  the  Authorised 
Version  "  which  taketJi  away  the  sin  of  the  world  "  is 
kept,  with  the  margin  "  heareth  the  sin."  It  is 
therefore  possible  that  a  majority  of  English  revisers 
preferred  the  margin.  But  they  were  not  supported 
by  two-thi-ds  of  the  American  company^  who  do  not 
propose  any  change. 

An  Estimate  op  the  Extent  op  Change  in  the 
Revised  Version. — In  forming  an  estimate  the 
fairest  way  is  to  read  several  chapters  consecutively 
side  by  side  ^vith  the  Authorised  Version  and  with  the 
Greek.  Tried  by  this  test,  the  impression  left  upon 
the  mind  is  that  the  revisers  attempted  far  too  much. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Old  Testament  portion.  The 
reader  is  constantly  pulled  up  by  changes  which  were 
not  really  necessary  at  all.     Was  it  necessary  in — 

Genesis  ii.  2  to  read  "finished,"  for  "ended," 
Judges  ix.  2        „        "  rule,"  for  "  reign," 
Job  xxxix.  25      ,,        "  Aha,"  for  "  Ha,  ha," 
St.  Luke  iv.  29    „        "  thrown  down,"  for  "  cast  down," 
Acts  vi.  15  „        "  fastening  their  eyes,"  for  "  looking 

steadfastly"? 

Our  old  English  Bible  (the  Authorised  Version)  has 
come  do^^TL  to  us  redolent  of  the  springtime  of  our 
language.  Why  force  English  into  a  mechanical 
imitation  of  Greek,  instead  of  leaving  it  in  all  the 
attractiveness  of  its  native  colouring  ?  The  Revised 
Version  concentrates  so  much  of  its  strength  in  over- 
refined  accuracy,  and  forgets  that  one  great  secret  of 
the  success  of  its  forerunner  was  the  music  of  its 
cadences  and  the  magic  of  its  literary  charm.  It  is 
not  likely  to  take  the  place  of  the  Authorised  Version 
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as  the  popular  and  home  Bible,  or  for  reading  aloud 
in  the  church.  The  Bible  was  not  intended  for 
scholars  only,  but  for  everyone  who  can  hear  and  can 
read.  Why  should  it  not  be  enough  if  a  translation 
conveys  the  meaning  of  the  original  in  the  idiomatic 
usage  and  manner  of  the  translator's  O"^!!  tongue  ?  * 

The  Circulation  of  the  Authorised  Version  : 
ITS  Permanent  Place  in  the  History  of  the 
English  Bible. — King  James's  Bible  had  circulated, 
supreme  and  peerless,  among  an  educated  public  dis- 
persed all  over  the  English-speaking  world.  As  years 
went  by  it  had  taken  deeper  and  wider  root  in  English 
literature.  Week  by  week  it  had  been  read  aloud 
and  preached  in  the  ears  of  millions  of  people.  The 
Prayer-Book,  by  adopting  its  renderings,  had  re- 
echoed it  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  of  our  Liturgy. 
Private  study  and  private  devotion  had  for  genera- 
tions known  no  other  Bible.  From  the  English  press 
more  than  three  million  copies  had  long  been  pouring 
out  year  after  year.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  during  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century 
had  distributed  an  aggregate  of  Bibles  and  portions 
amounting  to  a  total  of  some  seventy  millions.  It  has 
been  translated  into  some  four  hundred  different  lan- 
guages and  dialects.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Univer- 
sity presses  still  sell  year  by  year  ten  times  as  many 
copies  of  the  Authorised  as  of  the  Revised  Version. 

The  Value  of  the  Revised  Version. — As  a  Bible, 
not  for  the  people,  but  for  scholars,  for  the  study 
rather  than  the  Church,  the  Revised  Version  is  of  the 
utmost  value.  As  a  companion  Bible  to  the  Author- 
ised Version,  and  as  a  most  useful  commentary  and 

*  Hoare,  ch.  ix. 
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book  of  reference,  it  has  a  first  place.  In  many  books 
oi  the  Bible  it  is  much  easier  to  follow  the  drift  of  a 
passage,  and  the  grouping  of  the  poetry,  with  the  help 
of  the  Revised  Version  ;  notably,  in  the  Book  of  Job, 
in  Isaiah,  and  in  many  passages  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 
The  Revised  Version  is  a  sincere  attempt  to  get 
nearer  to  the  words  of  the  original,  and  to  present  to 
English-speaking  people  the  results  of  more  than 
two  centuries  of  study  by  the  most  eminent  Biblical 
scholars. 

The  Question  of  Text  in  the  New  Testament. 
— The  most  vital  changes  in  the  English  Bible  of  1881 
resulted  from  alteration  of  underlying  text.  The 
principles  at  stake  must  be  fully  stated.  The  text 
underlying  the  revised  New  Testament  of  1881 
differed  from  that  of  a.d.  1611  in  five  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  readings.  (It  is  worth 
noticing  a  curious  coincidence  in  Bentley's  project  of 
A.D.  1716 — viz.,  his  prophecy  that  he  could  set  aside 
four-fifths  of  the  thirty  thousand  variations,  leaving 
six  thousand.)  What  is  the  significance  of  these 
variations  ?  In  the  Introduction  to  the  revised  text 
of  the  New  Testament  by  Westcott  and  Hort  (1881) 
it  is  estimated  that  "  the  amount  of  Avhat  can  in  any 
sense  be  called  substantial  variation  can  hardly  form 
more  than  a  thousandth  part  of  the  entire  text." 
This  would  mean  less  than  two  hundred  words  in  the 
entire  New  Testament. 

I.  The  position  of  the  school  of  scholars  who  follow 
Westcott  and  Hort  may  be  stated  thus  :  A  know- 
ledge of  documents  must  precede  final  judgment  upon 
readings.  No  multiplication  of  copies  can  give  their 
joint  testimony  any  higher  authority  than  that  of  the 
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single    document    from    which    they    sprung.     The 
transmission  of  two  documents  might  be  as  follows  : 

1.  One  early  document.  2.  Another  early  document. 


One  descendant  extant. 


Thousands  of  copies  extant. 


In  the  latter  case,  the  voice  of  thousands  of  wit- 
nesses can  only  be  judged  of  equal  testimony  with  the 
one  voice  in  the  former  case. 

The  direct  documentarj^^evidence  for  the  text 
of  the  New  Testament  is  that  of  Greek  manuscripts 
dating  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
of  which  the  two . earliest,  the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic, 
date  about  a.d.  350.  On  these  two  manuscripts 
Westcott  and  Hort  (who  mainly  influenced  the  judg- 
ment of  the  revisers  as  being  textual  experts)  throw 
the  chief  weight  of  their  decision.  Codex  A  (our 
great  treasure  in  England)  was  a  witness  too  late  to 
be  admitted. 

Besides  the  evidence  of  these  early  manuscripts, 
there  is  the  evidence  of  the  ancient  versions  in 
different  languages,  three  or  four  of  these  dating 
before  a.d.  200. 

There  is,  thirdly,  the  Patristic  evidence — viz.,  quo-' 
tations  in  extant  remains  of  the  early  Fathers — Greek, 
Latin,  and  a  few  Syriac. 

From  a  comparison  of  these  three  streams  of 
evidence  certain  conclusions  emerge.  A  text  virtu- 
ally identical  with  the  prevalent  text  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  used  by  Chrysostom  in  the  fourth  century 
A.D.,  and  must  have  been  represented  by  manuscrip^g 
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as  old  as  any  manuscripts  now  surviving.  This 
received  text  (in  the  time  of  the  Authorised  Version) 
is  in  all  essentials  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  as 
publicly  read  in  the  Greek  Church  ever  since  the  fifth 
century.  The  reading  of  the  majority  of  Greek 
manuscripts  extant  would  tally  with  that  found  in 
the  works  of  Chrysostom,  who  died  in  a.d.  407.  This 
continued  to  be  the  approved  text  as  far  as  the  days 
of  Erasmus,  a.d.  1516. 

But  this  text  often  differs  from  the  text  of  def- 
initely ancient  documents,  especially  the  Sinaitic  and 
Vatican.  This  text  is  a  combination  of  previously 
existing  variants.  We  must  postulate  a  fusion  of 
independent  texts.  In  fact,  almost  every  important 
document  combines  readings  from  more  than  one 
ancient  source. 

A  simple  instance  is  given  by  the  concluding  words 
of  St.  Luke's  Gospel.  Some  ancient  authorities 
read  "  blessing  God,"  others  read  "  praising  God." 
The  received  text  of  the  Authorised  Version  gave 
"  praising  and  blessing  God."  Therefore  this  must 
be  a  conflation  or  blending  of  variants.  Accordingly, 
the  Revised  Version  reads  only  "  blessing  God." 

It  is  the  business  of  the  textual  critic  to  divide 
the  fuller  text  into  its  original  bases,  to  track  the 
full  stream  back  to  its  original  springs  and  sources. 
These  are  three  : 

Original  Apostolic  Scriptures. 

(«)  Western  Text.  |  (6)  Alexandrian  Text. 

(c)  Middle  Text 

(viz.,  a  combination), 

the  Syrian  revision. 
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(a)  The  Western  text  was  rapidly  propagated  in 
the  three  centuries  after  the  Apostles.  It  is  the  text 
used  by  all  the  Greek  writers  before  a.d.  325  who  were 
not  connected  with  Alexandria — e.g.,  Irenseus  (pupil 
of  Polycarp,  who  was  pupil  of  St.  John).  It  is  also 
found  in  all  the  main  versions — Old  Latin,  Old  Syriac, 
Egyptian,  etc. 

But,  say  Westcott  and  Hort,  this  Western  is 
the  less  pure  text.  Words,  and  even  clauses,  are 
changed,  omitted,  and  inserted  with  surprising 
freedom  wherever  it  seemed  that  the  meaning 
would  be  brought  out  with  greater  force  and  def- 
initeness.  There  is  a  tendency  to  harmonise  parallel 
passages. 

(6)  The  Alexandrian  text,  represented  by  the 
Sinaitic  and  Vatican,  is  that  of  the  watchful  scholars 
of  Alexandria.  It  is  represented  in  the  quotations  of 
Clement  and  Origen.  Ruggedness  is  a  mark  of  anti- 
quity and  originality.  Scribes  are  more  likely  to  add 
than  to  omit.  This  is  the  text  of  the  e?  ;liest  direct 
documentary  evidence  now  extant. 

(c)  Westcott  and  Hort  assume  that  there  was  prev- 
alent Ldtween  a.d.  SOO  and  4(/0  a  mixture  of  text 
everywhere,  and  that  by  a.d.  400  an  eclectic  revision 
had  been  made,  which  they  call  the  Syrian  ovision. 
These  revisers  wished  their  text  to  be  easy,  smooth, 
and  complete.  They  borrowed  freely  f  om  all 
quarters.  This  text  eventually  became  supreme  in 
the  early  Middle  Ages.  Western  Christendom  became 
exclusively  Latin.  The  knowledge  of  Greek  died  out. 
There  was  an  estrangement  from  Eastern  Christen- 
dom. There  followed  the  ravages  of  barbarians  and 
Mohammedans,  and  the  destruction  of  manuscripts. 
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This  same  middle  text  also  became  the  standard  text 
of  the  Greek  East. 

The  result  of  these  views  was  that  Westcott  and 
Hort  pinned  their  faith  to  the  Alexandrian  source. 
The  newly-heard  witness  of  the  Sinaitic  and  Vatican 
manuscripts  occupied  their  ears,  to  the  disregarding 
of  other  witnesses.  The  revisers  of  1881  decided  to 
follow  the  provisional  text  of  Westcott  and  Hort,  as 
being  the  two  main  experts  ;  but  the  more  con- 
servative view  was  taken  by  another  of  the  revisers, 
Dr.  Scrivener,  a  student  of  equal  critical  attain- 
ments. 

II.  The  Value  of  the  Western  Text. — A  state- 
ment of  the  other  evidence  is  necessary  in  forming 
judgment.  Such  a  presentation  is  found  in  Dr. 
Salmon's  book,  "  Some  Thoughts  on  Textual  Criticism 
of  the  New  Testament,"  Avritten  in  1897. 

"  I  do  not  think,"  he  says,  "  that  I  underrate  the 
immense  service  which  Westcott  and  Hort  have  ren- 
dered to  Biblical  criticism  if  I  express  my  opinion 
that  what  they  have  restored  is  not  the  text  of  the 
original  evangelic  autographs,  but  the  text  of  a  manu- 
script which  came  very  early  to  Alexandria,  probably 
in  the  third  century,  and  possibly  before  the  end  of 
the  second." 

What  is  the  value  of  an  ancient  Alexandrian  manu- 
script ?  Some  of  our  most  valuable  information 
about  early  various  readings  is  got  from  Origen. 
When  he  tells  us  what  were  the  readings  of  the  manu- 
scripts which  he  accounted  the  best  and  oldest,  we 
may  safely  infer  what  was  then  the  approved  text  in 
the  Church  of  Alexandria. 

But  quite  as  early  testimony  convinces  us  that 
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readings  different  in  several  points  were  at  the  same 
date  approved  in  the  West.  Considering  how  early 
the  Gospel  found  its  way  to  Rome,  and  what  a  part 
that  city  played  in  early  Church  history,  it  is  strange 
that  its  testimony  as  to  the  earliest  form  of  the 
Gospel  text  should  be  considered  of  less  weight  than 
that  of  Alexandria.  The  Gospel  came  earlier  to 
Rome  than  to  Alexandria.  Christians  flocking  to 
Rome,  as  IrensBus  remarks,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  must  have  brought  with  them  manuscripts 
from  all  quarters.  Alexandria  was  a  city  that  did 
not  lie  in  the  way  of  many  of  the  early  Christian 
preachers.  Rome  had  two  visitors — St.  Luke  and 
St.  Mark — who  themselves  were  the  writers  of 
Gospels. 

The  text  of  all  those  wTiters  who  have  left  con- 
siderable remains,  and  were  not  connected  with 
Alexandria,  is  substantially  Western  —  i.e.,  non- 
Alexandrian.  The  most  important  copies  of  the  New 
Testament  books  were  not  made  for  the  private  use 
of  students,  but  for  the  purpose  of  being  read  publicly, 
with  the  official  sanction  of  the  Church,  the  ears  of 
the  people  becoming  familiarised.  The  Western  text 
is  full  and  smooth.  The  fullest  form  may  have  been 
the  original. 

The  first  publication  of  the  Gospel  story  was  oral 
and  official  (compare  prologue  to  St.  Luke's  Gospel). 
It  was  not  formed  by  individual  Christians  writing 
down  things  which  they  had  happened  to  hear  from 
Apostles  or  other  actual  disciples  of  our  Lord,  but 
by  their  preserving  the  form  in  which  authorised 
teachers  had  weekly  proclaimed  it  in  the  Church. 
No  changes  took  place  in  the  Gospel  text  read  in  the 
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public  services,  except  by  the  direction  of  the  Bishop, 
or  other  presiding  authority,  by  whom  the  services 
were  regulated.  The  Western  variations  were  not 
additions  made  by  audacious  scribes,  who  did  not 
scruple  to  insert  in  the  Gospel  text  anything  which 
they  happened  to  hear,  but  the  form  in  which  the 
Gospel  was  read  in  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Apostolic 
or  sub- Apostolic  times.  If  we  disregard  the  Western 
text,  we  must  disregard  the  great  bulk  of  our  existing 
evidence.  We  cannot  lightly  disregard  the  practice 
of  the  Church  of  the  time  when  it  was  in  immediate 
contact  with  men  9f  the  generation  to  which  we  owe 
the  Gospels.  The  Western  text  is  everjrwhere  found 
wherever  we  have  evidence  for  the  text  of  the  second 
century  in  Patristic  quotations.  There  is  a  growing 
conviction,  says  Professor  Lake  in  "  The  Text  of  the 
New  Testament "  (1906),  that  the  Western  text  has 
an  even  greater  antiquity  and  more  extended  prev- 
alence than  Westcott  and  Hort  imagined.  That  text 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  earliest  times  of  which  we 
have  knowledge,  and  in  every  part  of  Christendom, 
with  the  possible,  but  not  probable,  exception  of 
Alexandria. 

A  Crucial  Instance. — A  disturbing  example  to 
the  English  reader  may  be  found  in  the  last  twelve 
verses  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel.  The  Revised  Version  has 
printed  them  after  a  blank  space,  as  in  some  degree 
doubtful,  and  has  put  a  notice  in  the  margin  that 
"  the  two  oldest  Greek  manuscripts  omit  these  verses." 
The  revisers  threw  all  the  weight  on  the  Sinaitic  and 
Vatican.  The  evidence  of  the  Vatican  manuscript  is 
very  doubtful,  for  though  it  omits  these  verses,  it 
leaves  the  whole  following  column  blank,  as  well  as 
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the  remainder  of  the  column  on  which  verse  8  is 
written.  Nowhere  else  does  it  leave  such  a  blank  at 
the  end  of  a  book,  and  the  fact  indicates  that  the 
scribe  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  passage,  and  was 
uncertain  whether  to  put  it  in  or  not.  The  evidence 
of  the  Sinaitic  is  quite  unhesitating.  St.  Mark's 
Gospel  ends  at  the  words  representing  "  for  they 
were  afraid." 

But  these  two  manuscripts,  with  some  statements 
of  Eusebius,  are  the  only  important  evidence  against 
the  passage  in  question,  while  nearly  all  the  rest  of 
the  manuscripts  and  most  of  the  versions  bear  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  these  twelve  familiar  verses.  They 
were  certainly  read  as  part  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  in 
the  second  century  by  Irenseus,  and  in  the  same  date 
in  the  Church  at  Rome.  The  explanation  of  the 
blank  in  the  Vatican  may  be  this  :  The  Vatican  and 
the  Sinaitic  were  contemporary  manuscripts,  issued 
from  the  sam3  workshop,  yet  not  from  the  same  arche- 
type throughout.  The  two  archetypes  seem  to  have 
been  compared  in  the  concluding  verses  of  St.  Mark, 
and  these  verses  were  struck  out  by  the  corrector  of 
the  transcript,  very  probably  by  the  authority  of 
Eusebius  himself,  whose  opinion  is  knoA^Ti  to  have 
been  against  these  verses.  The  authentic  copies  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  all  other  parts  of  Christen- 
dom, according  to  the  evidence  of  the  Western  text, 
contained  these  verses. 

The  Supposed  Syrian  Revision. — Westcott  and 
Hort  assume  an  authoritative  revision  of  all  current 
texts  by  a  leading  critic  of  Antioch  about  a.d.  350, 
but  there  is  no  record  of  any  such  authority.  The 
probable  reason  for  the  predominance  of  the  received 
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text,  as  distinct  from  the  Alexandrian,  is  not  a 
revision  (of  which  no  trace  occurs  in  history),  but 
that  the  predominant  form  was  so  widely  circulated 
by  A.D.  350  that  the  Alexandrian  form  never  super- 
seded it. 

Significance  for  our  English  Bible  of  the 
ABOVE  Evidence. — It  is  well  for  scholars  to  have  the 
Alexandrian  form  of  text  recorded  in  the  Revised 
Version.  It  is  well  for  our  continuity  of  teaching  in 
the  Church  to  have  the  form  of  text  most  widely 
used  in  Christendom  enshrined  in  the  Authorised 
Version.  "  If  the  Revised  Version  text  had  super- 
seded the  Authorised  Version  in  our  Church,"  says 
Salmon,  "  we  should  not  be  reading  in  the  Church  of 
the  twentieth  century  what  was  read  in  the  Church 
at  Rome  in  the  second  century,  during  the  lifetime  of 
men  who  had  seen  members  of  the  Apostolic  company 
when  they  visited  their  city." 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  divines  and  scholars  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  of  permanent 
value.  The  names  of  Lightfoot  and  Westcott  mark 
an  epoch  in  Biblical  scholarship  and  in  the  defence 
of  the  authority  of  our  sacred  books.  The  Cambridge 
divines  gave  the  new  school  of  destructive  critics 
battle  on  their  own  ground,  examining  their  alleged 
proofs  with  perfect  candour,  and  with  learning  equal 
or  superior  to  their  own.  The  result  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  dispassionate  judges,  a  decided  defeat  of 
the  destructive  school  of  criticism.  In  the  immediate 
field  of  revision,  Lightfoot's  part  was  a  weighty  one. 
In  his  book  "  On  a  Fresh  Revision  of  the  English 
New  Testament  "  (in  1872)  he  discussed  the  principles 
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which,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  guide  the  revisers  in 
their  work,  and,  as  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the 
company  of  the  revision  of  1881,  his  influence  was 
great.  The  revisers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
may  fairly  claim  to  have  put  the  English  reader 
abreast  of  the  best  scholarship  of  the  day,  and  to 
have  supplied  a  most  valuable  coromentary  to  the 
readers  of  the  Authorised  Version. 
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